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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


WM. LLOYD 
GARRISON, 


BY HIS SONS, 












Comprising a History of the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment in America, and touching upon the 
leading Reformatory Schemes of the first 
half of the present Century—The Total-Ab- 
stinence Movement, the Doctrine of Peace, 
the Non-Resistants, Woman Suffrage, Priscn 
Reform, the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, etc., etc. 










This work, composed by Wendell Phillips Garrison, lite- 
rary editor of the Nation, and his brother, Francis Jackson 
Garrison, is in form strictly a personal narrative ; but the 
relation of the editor of the Liberator to the anti-slavery 
agitation, which he began in 1831 and directed till the 
downfall of the slave system, was such that the story of 
his life is necessarily the story of the cause. For the his 
tory of this movement in the United States this biogra 
phy must always be the standard work of reference, but 
it has many other permanent claims upon public atten 
tion. The career of Mr. Garrison was peculiarly roman 
tic and at times dramatic, and the recital of it possesses 
the interest of a novel, and is ful) of inspiration. 














In two vols., 1,000 pp., Svo. Price, #5 in cloth binding 
27.50 in half morocco. Illustrated with portraits, 






7 A Musical Novelty. 
; ST. NICHOLAS 
| SONGS. 


' ORIGINAL MUSIC BY THIRTY- 
TWO COMPOSERS, 
Including Leopold Damrosch, W. W. Gilchrist, 
J. L. Molloy, Samuel P. Warren, Richard 
Hoffman, Joseph Mosenthal, Harrison Mil- 
lard, Homer N. Bartlett, Arthur E. Fisher, 


Albert A. Stanley, J. W. Palmer, and many 
others. 


RYetas 








Written for the Poems and Jingles of ** St. Nicho- 
las” Magazine. 


All the music in this book was composed expressly for 
it, and appears in no other form. Contributions were in 
vited from a number of composers, and from the great 
quantity of music submitted this choice selection has 
been made. The collection is especially intended for 
home use—not only for children, but for all whose tastes 
are still young; and the music is designedly of various 
degrees of difficulty. With two exceptions, the com 
posers represented are American, and the book probably 
contains the choicest collection of original music by 
Americans that has ever been made. 





” 


“Sr. NicHo.as Sones” contains 200 
sheet music), with 112 songs and 140 illustrations 
binding is very attractive. The prices are as follows 


In cloth binding, leatHer back, illuminated linings, $3.50 ; 
in fuli leather, semi-flexible, put up in box, $5.00 


sages (the size of 
The 


*,* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or will be sent, prepaid, to any address, by the 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St, 


cation, 








ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE CENTURY 


A TRADE EDITION, PRICE $5. 
SPORT GUN 
AND ROD 


In American Woods and Waters. 


WITH 


Edited by ALFRED M. MAYER. 


Large Svo, 888 pp. Profusely Mlustrated. 


This book, containing fifty separate and distinct arti 
cles by experts, describing adventures in the forest and 
by the streams of North America, has been before the 
ublic for the past two years,but only in expensive form 

n order to supply the great demand for a cheaper book, 
and to place it within the reach of a larger audience, 
this edition has been prepared, containing all the orig! 
nal matter, printed on paper of less weight, and with the 
pictures hitherto on India paper printed with the book 


It is universally considered the finest and most perfect 
compendium of American sports ever published, and the 
issue of this edition places it within reach of a wide au 
dience. . 


The New Edition, in handsome binding, with tlhumi 
nated cover-linings. Price, % 


The Edition de Luxe will be continued and sold by 
subscription only. Price, in single volume, cloth, gut 
top, #10; embossed léather, $15. In two volumes, cloth, 
#12; embossed leather, #18 


/ Children. 


~~ 


THE BG 


« “OLUMES 


ST. NICHC®,AS 
ST. NICHe%eiS 
Containing the numbers for the past yeas, from Nov., 
ISS4, to Oct., ISSS, are now ready, bound in (wo parta, 
with beautiful covers of red and gold. Price, ®.o Of 
this volume 6,000 are sold annually, and it ts among the 
most popular of Holiday books 


BABY WORLD 
IL ») 4 , 
tore. Pictures for Very 
FE Sh 
OiAS. 

A charming book, compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge from 
the Little Folks’ Department of that “best of children’s 
magazines, St. Nicholas.” Price, $2.00 

The supply for the season of 1885.) ts now ready 


Slortes a na 


Young 


THE OCTOBER 


ST. NICHOLAS 


Contains a delightful story by Frank R. Stockton, called 
* The Griffin and the Minor Canon.” During the coming 
season St. Nicholas is to have a serial story by Mrs. Bur 
nett; aseries of tllustrated articles on the great English 
schools; storfes by WD. Howells, Miss Alcott, and scores 
of other writers; some new “Rits of Talk of Young 
Polks,” ete. ete. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 





CO. 


NOON 


READY 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SAMUEL 
BOWLES, 


BY GEORGE S MERRIAM, 
Americar 
Annexation of Texas ft 


Comprising a Condensed History of 
Politics, from the 


the Inauguration of President Haves, in | 


ua 


ing the events which led to the Civil War 


Reconstruction, Grant's Administration, the 
Disputed Presidency, ete., ete, 

As its name indicates, this work ts not only rtrai 
ture of that man of strong and many «hte i reonality 
who was called by the world “Sam Rowles,” for so mans 
years editor of the Springteid Rey; toa bat willooter 
the wider fleld of his ° Times 

In this book are deserfbed the events whieb led up te 
the Civil War, the tives and feelings of all parti 
Abolitionists, Union lovers, Republicans, the two wings 


ithe Sevesstoniste, The war is de 


and spirit rather than tn mill 


of the Democracy, an 
seri ed twits significance 
tars detail. The process of Reconstruction 
tions of the new era; Grant's two admit 
Greeley campaign; the victsaitudes of ref: 
resumption ; the disputed Presidency and 
mission, ete., are all treated by Mr. Merri 





ntwo volumes. Price, in cloth, & in haif moro 






ESSAYS ON 


ART 


PHEIDIAS. 


By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M.A,, 


Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Reader 
of Classical Archaeology in the University. of 
Cambridge ; Ph.D., Heidelberg ; M.A., Co- 
lumbia College, N. Y. 


The discoveries of Charles Waldstein itn the fleld of 
Greek art, and especially in the art of Pheidias, have 
stimulated a wide interest in the appearance of this 
volume of essays, published in Engiand | y the University 
Press, and in America by The Century Co. 

The first two essays in the book are of a general charac 
ter, the one on the methods of the study of archaeology 
the other on the spirit of the art of Pheldias. The scuip 
tures of the Parthenon are dealt with in five essays as 
they naturally follow one another in time and in the 
growth of the artist's own development ; the eightil deals 
withthe gold and ivory statues, while the ninth and last 
considers the influence of the work of Pheidias upon the 
Attic sculpture of the period immediately succeeding the 
age of Pericles. 

The general principles and theory of art, and Greek art 
other than that of Pheidias, are also treated ; and in the 
appendix are four reprinted panes touching upon the 
works of Pythagoras and Praxiteles, the influence of ath 
letic games upon Greek art, etc 

The volume is richly illustrated with plates and wood 
cuts. It will be issued during the month of October 
Price, $7.50. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
ssquent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
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to Publisher of the Nation. 
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A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
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Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are i 
classified as far as possible and arranged in| —— 15 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or, — 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
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‘YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
« Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro 
seopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, a York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1 














Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CaLirorstia (Southern), San Dieg 


0. 
(> lL AND MILITARY COLLEGE.— 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes: Commerce ‘tal, 
Scientific, Classical, and Military. Finest climate in the 
world; no heated terms; no cold spells. 
General STUART STANLEY, Principal. 


ConNEcTICUT, Hamden. 
JECTORY SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
Boarding School for Young Boys. Rev, Haynes L. 
EvEREsT, Rector. Terms, $350, 
Circular on application. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
*“TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.--On a pleasant avenue ; 
with unsurpassed appointments and superior advan- 
tages for acquiring facility in writing and speaking 
French and German. Thorough instruction in English, 
Latin, Greek, and Art. Resident teachers in Elocution, 
ae. Fre onch, and German. Fall term oe WS Septem 
ber 2 _ GEORGE Vv W. STEELE. — 


CONNECTICUT, Ly 
LACK HAL ZL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. . Best of references 
given. — CHARLEs G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
+ ONNECTICUT, Lyme. 

) RS. ROBERT H. GRISWOLD AND 
l daughters, assisted by Miss G. B. Forp, of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, reope n their Home School for Young 
Ladies and Children Sept. 23d. Special advantages in 
Music, . Art, and Languages. ‘Send for circulars. 

CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 5 
J 4 SON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. . WILSON, 


CONNECTICUT, Wilton. ; f 
1k AMBERT ACADEMY,.—A SELECT 
. Home School for a few boys. 6th year opens Oct. 
5th. B25 > monthly. 
Deernsc T OF CoLu MBIA, Ww ashington, 1916: 35th St. 
[4s CEDARS,” GEORGETOWN 
Heights.—A Home and. Day School for Young 
Ladies. Extensive grounds; superior scholastic advan- 
tages. Miss EARLE. 





ILurNors, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
LLEN ACADEMY,.—A Family and 
Day School. Charmingly situated; President's 
Home, Academy, Gymnasium, and Shop; Moral, Social, 
Intellectual, and Physical Culture for young men and 
chiidren. A delightful home for boys. 23d year opens 
Sept. 23. Ina W. ALLEN, A.M., LE-D., Pres. 


MaRY1. AND, Annat DO lis. 
ANNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
— Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RIcHARD WELSH, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
y¥DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
yA School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
The 24th School year wiil begin on Thursday, Septem 
ber 17, 1885. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 


School. Sixteenth annual session, October 5, 


1585. 


_Address HENRY D. HARL AN, Sec’ y. 


Mase: ACHUSETTS, . Be rkshire, Berkshire Co. 
DRIVATE EDUCATION OF BOYS 
and Girls.—Two pupils will be received into the 
nay . Address for terms, EDWARD T. FISHER. 


‘Massac HUSETTS, | Bille rica 
XK, ITCHELL’S BOYS’ S¢ ‘HOOL, 18 


miles from Boston and 6 — from Lovell, on 
the Boston and Lowell R.R str ictly select Family 
School for Boys. Admits pegs from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Send for circular to . MITCWELL, A. M., Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, “Bosto 
IOSTON UNIVE RSIT Y Law 


Address the Dean, 


School, 


Epmvu ND H. BENET, LL.D. 





Mass ACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL SC "“HOOL (58th Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isa specialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The location is the most elegant in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
WS7Fstzevre "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 

Chemistry, Architec ture, ete. James P. Mv NROE, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS ‘A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTOA 
x Unpresster, opens October 8, 1885. Equal studies, 
duties, and privileges to both sexes. Thirteenth year. 
Furnishes increased facilities for thorough scientific and 
practical instruction in three Ne four years’ courses. / 
dress . T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean. 


MASSACHUSE TTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
| as ARATION FOR THE INSTI 


tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE, 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Otis Place, Brimmer St. 
= O71S PLACE SCHOOL OFFERS 

both Preparatory and Advanced Instruction for 
Girls. The next year begins Oct. 5th. The Principai, 
Mrs. C. B. MARTIN, will receive two pupils in her own 
family. Address for Circulars, Otis P lace, Brimmer ‘St. 


MASSACHUSE Trs, C ambridge, Lare h § 
Ei OME FOR BOYS.—DR. 4BBOT AbD- 

mits not more than three boys ion his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pu il ne 
sent to be examined last June entered Harvard as Fresh 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respec * Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. . E. ABBOT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 





PS CT HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in 1869. 
Next year begins September 16, 1885. 

James C, Parsons, Prine ipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lane: ‘sboro, Berkshire © “ae 
fe SEMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 
_ lished in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Rev. A A, GILBERT, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, s, Lowell, 38 F ifth St. 
‘ ITTLE CHILDREN CARED FOR 
« and educated by tthe widow and daughter of 
the late Rev. Eden B. Foster, D.D., essisted by Miss 
E. 8: Kelsey. Thorough Kindergarten instruction, with 
pleasant home surroundings. For further particulars 
address Mrs. E. B. Foster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
ly R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Boys.—Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep 
tember 24th, 1885, 


MASSACHU ISETTS, Quincy. ay. 

ADAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 

tory and boarding school for boys. New year be 

gins 14th September, 1885. For C atalogue and other in- 
formation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REVYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. iy Saige i 
66 THE ELMS.”—FAMILY, DAY, AND 
Music School for. Girls. Primary, Academic, 
Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
Misses PORTER and CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


~ MASSACHU SETTS, ‘West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE MJdnstitute.— 


Home and Day School for Giris and Young 
Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri 
ean or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 
address the Principai, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Univ A 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, Englan 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 

Uy, JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—The 33d year of this Family 
and Day Scoool for Boys and Girls begins Sept. 16. 
Addre 88 NATH’L T. ALLEN. 


—_——_____ 

MICHIGAN, s, Ann Arbor. 
“CHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSI- 

~ ty of Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and manu- 

facturing chemistry. High-sc hool preparation required. 

AL BERT B. PRESCOTT, Dean. — 














"NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
*7. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—A POARDING 
‘ School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 


ters of St. John Baptist. Sixth year begins Se ptembe r 28. 
For terms, ete., ad dre ss THE Sis STER IN Cc ‘HARGE. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 1: 18 Livingston ave. 
MISSES ANABLE’S EN GLISH, 


i 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 2: 





MASSACHU? ETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 


NSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 


Housekeeping.—Miss Putnam proposes to add a new 
department to her school, the object of which will be to 
teach young ladies how to conduct a household, select 
and manage servants, make necessary purchases—in 
short, toimpart a thorough and practical training in all 
that pertains to housekeeping and_ the science of domes- 
tic economy. A limited number of parlor boarders will 
be received. Application must be made at once. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
i OLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACK 
Bay. Miss Putnam will begin the twentieth year 
of her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, 
and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 1885. Every 
requisite provided for the most thorough and practical 
English education; the Languages, both ancient and 
modern; the Sciences, History, and Literature. Special 
students received in Music, Art Preparation for Foreign 
Travel, and other departments. House made cheerful and 
healthful by Wood bireson the Hearth. Refers by per- 
mission to the Right Rev. “eh C. Potter, Bishop of New 
York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D Cambrid, Mass., and 

many other eminent scholars. Please send for circular. 


New JERSEY, oan 
pen "NINGTON SEMINARY OFFE RS 
rare educational facilities for boys and girls. Steam 
heaters, gas, fire escapes, perfect sanitary — ements. 
Over $20,000 in improvements this season. High and 
healthful. For cire ulars, etc., address THos. HANLON,D.D. 


NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 5 
YWREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A Prepara- 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Reference by special permission to President 
James McCosh. Reopens Sept. 24. Address 
J. REMSEN BisHop, Heal Master. 
New York, Brooklyn, 138 Montague St. 
JROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINAR Y.— 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. The 
35th year will begin Sept. 25d. A College © oye given. 
For Circulars apply to CHARLEs E. WEst, 
"Principal. 











~ New Y ORK, Canandaigua. 





year. Enlarged accommodations. 2600. 
Rev. JAMES HaTTRICK LEE, Head Master. 


GORT HILL SCHOOL (Yor Boys).— Second 
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New YORK CITY, 38 West 59th Street. } 
WLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DOC- 
tor J. Sachs, reopens Thursday, Soptgmhey 17 
Thorough preparation for Colleges (especially JOHNS 
HOPKINS, HARVARD, YALE, COLUMBIA, and COR 
NELL) and scientific schools; fully organized business 
course. French and German form important features of 
regular scheme of instruction. Circulars containing de 
tails of the school’s work sent on application. 


New York Ciry, 6th Ave. and 42d St. 
YOLUMBIA INSTITUTE.—E. Fowler, 
Principal. Pre Bier for College or business. Pri 
mary Department, Military Drill, Gymnasium, large Play 
room, lofty, well- ventilated schoolrooms. Boarders re 
ceived. Catalogues on application. aren Sept. 28th. 
New York City, 315 W. 57th S 4 
R. AND MME. J “AN 
‘ School for Ladies and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 


~~~ New York City, 43 West s0th Street. 
c H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
* Reopens September 30. Principal at home after 
September 15th. 


New York Ciry, Nos. 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
RS. SYLVANUS REED'’S BOARD.- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies.—The un 
orecedented interest and scholarship in this school dur 
ng the past year have justified its progressive policy, 
and the rule of securing in every department the highest 
quality of teac ae which can be obtained. 22d 
year begins Oct 
NEW York Cry, 51 W. 52d St. 
A RS. J. A. GALLAHER has removed her 
é School for Young Ladies from 450 Madison Ave 
nue to 51 West 52d St. A thorough French education. 
Highest standard in English and classical studies. Circu 
lars sent on applic ation. 


NEW YORK Cry, 148 Madison Avenue. 

V RS. ROBERTS and MISS WALKERS 
a English and French Day School for Young La 
dies and Little Girls will reopen Tuesday, September 
29th 


No Home study for pupils under fourteen. 
~ NEW Yor K City, 56 West 55th St 


RS. RAWLINS’S SCHOOL WILL 


reopen September 21. Mrs. Rawlins will be at 
home after September 1. Circulars on application. 


NEw York City, Washington Heights. 
ISS AUDUBON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.— Boarders limited to 
ax. Address Miss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City. 


~ New York Ciry, 66 West 45th St. 
\y ISS REYNOLDS’S FAMILY AND 


Day School will reopen Sept. 30, 1885. 


New York City, 711 AND 713 FIFTH AVENUE, Op 
posite Dr, Hail’s Church. - 
LLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
Fi Brown will reopen their English, French, and 
Ge rman spain and Day School for Girls ( e ot. 1. 


EW YORK CITY, 26 West 43d Street. 
pee ATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
WALLER HOLLADAY, ? 
ALFRED N. FULLER, § 
Thirteenth year begins Sept. 30th. 
A few boarding pupils taken. 


NEw YORK CITY, 32 East 45th Street 
XCHOOL OF MINES PREPARATOR) 
School. A High School of Science and English. 
J. Woodbridge Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Principal. 

Here can be obtained a good general education, with a 
little greater leaning toward science and English : anda 
little less toward the ancient languages than is common ; 
but thorough in everything. Introductory to all scien 
tifie colleges. Four years’ course, including French, Ger 
man, and Latin. No primary department. Daily session, 
9A.M.tolP. M. Reopens October 1. Circulars on appli 
cation. 








Principals. 


NEw York C ITy, 231 E. 17th 
S Z. JOHN B. 4PTIST "SC ‘“HOOL FOR 
Girls.—The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Resident French and English teachers. Pro 
fessors for French, Science, ete. Address 
SISTER IN CHARGE. 


New Yor K, Florida, Orange County. 


SF WARD INSTITUTE OPENS ITS 


39th year; for both sexes. Address Mri. M.S. Parks, 
Prine ipal. 
New Yor K, , Hempate ad, L 
Ff Pee sre: MD INVSTITO TE.—A hom 
like Boarding School for Boys. 
2th year. 
Thorough Instruction. 
Moderate Terms. 
For particulars address the Principal. 


NEW York, Rochester, 17 Grove Place. 


V ISS MARY A. DOOLITTLE’S 
4 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies will 
reopen September 14, 1885. 


NEw York, Sing Sing. 

A | GAT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACA 
4 demy. A select Boarding-School for Boys. The 
course of instruction embraces the following depart 
ments: Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary. 
Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing, and 
Elocution. A thoroughly organized Military Departme mt, 
Riding School, Model Gymnakium, and Workshop. Wi! 
reopen Thursday, Sept. 17. J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.-—-A Milter 


Boarding School for Boys. $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munrko, A.M, President. 


NEW York, Utica. 
V RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
i Ladies.—The next school year ns Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be e early. 


NORMAN'S | 





Onto, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt Auburn 
| ISS ARMSTRONG'’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Misses. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23, 1885 
made early. 
Circulars contain full information. 


/ 
+ 


Application should be 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
M’: SS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
will reopen the ir English and French Family and 
D: ay School Sept. 28. The Home and School are separate 
Particulars from circular. 


PRES Bustleton 
S78 KES BOARDING SCHOOL fer 
Bovs 


iin! AE 16, 1885. C. H. Strowt, Prin 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phila 
. re _ 
~¥RANALIN SCHOOL.—A NEW EN 
lish and Classical Schoo! for Boys —will open on 
21, 1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils he 
Prospectus for 1885-6, giving the full course of study, 
will be se “ on application. References: Willlam Pep 
per, M. Dy Provost of the University of Pennaylva 
nia; Rev. "owes Hill, D.D., ex-Pres. of Harvard @ni 
versity, and others, GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master, 
=INNSYLVANTA, Germantown, 126 Price St 
| Rs HEADS SCHOOL FOR YOUN: 
4 Ladies and Little Girls reopens Sept. 22, 1885 
Students ———- for a University Course. Four pu 
pills received as boarders. 
_French taught by Dr. Lampert Satveur and Mrs. EI 
VAN PELT. Dr. SaAUVEUR's classes will be open to Special 
Students of French and Latin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Locust and Juniper 
Streets. 
4 ADEMY OF THE PROT. EPIS. 
Church.—Founded a bp. 1785. One hundred and 
firs t year begins Sept. 17. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. 
James W. Roetns, D.D., Head Master 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 50th St. and Wood 
land Ave. 

th INITY SCHOOL OF THE PRO 

testant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. The 
next year begins on Thursday, September 17, with a 
complete faculty and improved opportunities for Uh 
rough work. Special and —_ Graduate courses as well 
as the regular three vears’ course of study. Griswold 
Lecturer for 1885, Archde acon Farrar. For information, 
ete., address the Dean, Rev. kpwakp T. BARTLET? 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2106 Spruce St 
] ISS M.S. GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls (for 
merly 1510 Walnut St.) will reopen September 24. 
PENNSYI } ANIA, Philadelphia, 1858 Chestnut St 
| TSS L. SMITHS English and Fren 
Bourding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
¢ Childre n will reopen Sept. 25, LSS 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelp ae In ue Pr Pine St 

Ag’ ANABLE’S SCH( for Youngs 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 . 188 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill. : : 
[PS WALTER D. COMEGYS and Mis: 
i Bell’s English and French Board ding and Day 
School for Young q adies will reopen Sept, 


Norwood Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, iy: PHILADELPHIA 
TNIVERSITY PENNSY1 {N/A 
Il. DEPARTMENT OF " ants. four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 
Ii, TOWNE Screntiric ScuHoor, five-year courses tn (a 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, ec) Civil Engineering 


«d) Dynaanical Engineering, (e) a hitecture, leading tol 
, and to technical degrees, P *. (Practical Chemist), M 
E C. E., E. M., Architect. 
iw HARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND F NOo™MY 


Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B 

IV. CoURSE IN PHrLosorny, four years. English, Latin 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biolowy 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
“ Second Year. 

. COURSE IN Must 
we Mus. Bac. 
Mepicat ScnHoo.. Three-ve are’ eTaded course wit 
oe nal fourth year. Degree M 
DENTAL Schoot. Tw am graded course 

ann . D.S. 

VILL. VETERINARY ScHoot Three vears* graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V.S8 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these three schools. 

IX. LAW ScHOOI Two-years’ course , diploma admits 
K Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL.B 

X. BIOLOGIcAL ScHoor, Two-vears’ course, with ex 
tended labey ratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses 

XL DEPARTWENT OF PHILOSOPRt WO Years’ post 
gone course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


Pr 


Two-vears’ graded course De 


In making inqu iry please spex fy department 
Rev JESSE RURK Se ‘retary, 
University of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


, 


-: - teneienne West Philadelphia, 3 Locust 


Roys.— Provision is made for five resident pu 
pil s. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence 


ZeRiENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH 

sexes.—FPounded 1784 #1 per half year for 

bean! and tuition. First term begins Sept. @, 1S85. For 
circular address AUGUSTINE Jonms, A.M., Prin. 


Vine HINLA, _ eo. 
y i j WK ACADEM .d KITS 
bors Poi co on . " yr ns wre ecenber 
i. DILLARD ; 
W. TUNSTALL. e ne ‘Princ ipals 


| 
| 
| 


} 





4 
| 


Jamaica, West Indies, Malvern P 


Pe? TSDAM ENDOUW NO4£ OX 
on Santa Crust Mta,, 2d f ob obs ve the sea, pa 


sents unsurpassed opportunities for the extucation of 
boys who cannot work in a varteble climat« Apply to 
Rev. W. D. PRanMas, M.A.. late Scholar of St. Dyeter’s, at 
Editor of Somnium Sctpionds for tt Syndies of Univ 
sity Press, Cambridge, England Acidiress as above 


School Agencies. 
INOCA WAY TEACHERS AGENC) 


Times Bullding, Chicag Will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions tn Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing yoar 


YL RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., ‘ 
« MmootsSt., Roston. Mass A reliable teachers’ ag 


ey Schools and Committees prot ptly suppl 
view or corresponder solicited with qualif . 
looking for positfons. School properties for sal 


leachers. 


my rPYE » 4 "4 

Na M * £4 ‘ ‘ \ ii? ‘ 4 d \ 

4 vard, of sev 1 vear ONpOE © it teact ~ 
! te 


Wishes a private pupil for the w 
The best of referenoes givet 
Address Al 
com ! AY 
‘ ’ ? iat \ 
yer mer 
CUL& é Vdd 
4 two vears has tx stuty « Te a 
at Berlin and Leipetg, dest: situa Th as te 
For particulars address 
i {the \ 
/ GRAD! ( ) 4 p VJA \ 
d afew privat pruiplis Beat Vale references 
1.W.P., 17 BK. Park S Newark, N 


pe Ss » oN } R, ( 
4 Harvani, ) West 4 Street, New Vork 





( WARLES W.STONE, Tutor fer Ha 
¢ 


IS Chestnut Street, Boston 








A Vi P 
ator t 4 “ « lees ( New 
referer ~ A res . of 
i SSONS VEE Vd 7 ) 

loge, € by a gra t k ‘ ‘ 
ences. FE. MR W nStlet nati 

r ‘ 
/ IECEN VEAR f 
\ expert ei and w rm ’ “i, Wants several 
puptiis to pr lewe in Philad 
! i ? ar St.. N. \ 
-yx , ener 
0 CC d 4 ‘ 6 s7¢) [As 
looking for an ins or in Latin, who could als 
take work in Greek. molern tanguages, and Hebrew 
Mease communicate with L. D., care of the Naf 
V Al BRANCHES Ft 
l other ¢ ‘ = VAMALIEL Baap 
xe, Mass 





, IGENTLEWMAN OF EX 

in the ca and instruction of boys 

e two ort © Inte his family for the 
coming set yoa referer piven Address 


M., Quincy, Mass 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


The Portable Bookcase manufactured solel; 
ty Leckwood, Brooks & Co., 17° Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., 1s the most perfect thing 
of the kind, it being easily moved, and adjust 
Send for circular o 













call and see it. 


.* 7ZIOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAA 
* guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals, 

CaRL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


i. * 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Microcosmus : 


An Essay Concerning Man and his 


Relation to the World. 


BY HERMANN LOTZE., 


Translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton and E, E. Constance Jones. Two volumes, 
thick octavo, net $10 50, 


“Tam glad to learn that a translation of Lotze’s 
* Microcosmus’ into English has at last been pub- 
lished. [ have repeatedly used some effort with 
translators and publishers to bring thisabout. I 
am very greatly rejoiced to know that it has at last 
been accomplished, The work fills a peculiar place 
in modern philosophy, in that it covers so wide a 
field of topics in physiology, logic, metaphysics, 
ethics, and theology. Ittreats them all in a mas- 
terly way, with eatire freedom from technical 
terminology, and a sincere though thoroughly li- 
beral religious spirit. The ordinary reproach 
against German metaphysics does not hold against 
the discussions in this volume, which are singular- 
ly clear, though never other than learned, pro- 
found, and masterly. For these and other reasons 
it may be earnestly recommended to all students 
of natural and moral science in their modern con 
tents.” (President Porter, Yale College.) 





ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE AS A 
PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE THE- 
ORY OF MUSIC. By Hermann L. F, 
HELMHOLTz, M.D., Professor of Physics in the 
University of Beriin. Second English Edition. 
Translated, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, 
rendered conformable to the Fourth (and last) 
German Edition of 1877, with numerous Ad- 
ditional Notes and a new Additional 
Appendix bringing down information to 
1885. and especially adapted to the Use of 
Musical Students. By ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, 
B.A.. F.R.S. With 68 Figures engraved on 
Wood, and 42 Passages in Musical Notes. Royal 


8vo, cloth ncocaek . $12 00 
LOVE LETTERS BY A_ VIOLINIST. 
Square, 12mo, parchment.... ..83 00 
BARTOLOZZI AND HIS WORKS. By 


AnprREw W. TuER. A Biographical and De- 
scriptive Account of the Life and Career of 
Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A. With some ob- 
servations on Print Collecting — Judging, 
Handling, etc. Sq. 12mo0, vellum, silk ribbon 
bands.... ee , i : 
ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. ByA. P. SINNETT. 
Fifth Edition. Annotated and enlarged by the 


Author. 12mo, cloth er $2 40 
THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHY. By 
Mrs. A. P. SINNETT. 12mo, cloth.........$1 25 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE RIVER CONGO, FROM ITS MOUTH 
to Bolobo. With a General Description of the Na 
tural History and Anthropology of the Western Ba- 
sin. By H. H.Jomunston. With numerous fu'l-page 
and other illustrations, a new map of the Congo, also 
a Physical Map of the West Coast of Africa and three 


etchings. S8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


IN THE HEBRIDES. By Miss C. F. Gor- 
pon Cummine. A new edition, with autotype frontis- 
piece and 22 illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

“HAWBUCK GRANGE”; or, The 
ing Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq. By the author 

With Colored illustrations by 


Sport- 


of ‘Handley Cross.’ 
Phiz. 8vo, cloth, $5. 
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Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Serles Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





* RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
e280 Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols, 

‘2.80, 





BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis- 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40, 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. ‘A New Edition, con- 
taining pleces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. By J. W. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IIL, containing ue 
Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40. 





GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised to the Year 1881 
by A. 8. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank 
of Seotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols. $4. 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol, L.— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. II. 

Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 
ters. $4.00. 





DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a_ Literal. Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. $2.00. 


DANTE. THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
sna Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
2.00. 








VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. (In 
6 vols.) Vol VL, Just puniached, bein a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich- 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &e. $1.40. 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 





PLUTARCH’S MORALS: 
Translated by C. W. King, 
Gnostics and their Remains.’ 


Theosopliical Essays, 
M.A., author of ‘The 
$2.00. 





GOETHE’S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short Blography by Edw. Bell, editor of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. $1.40. 





GOETHE’S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
cluding Letters from Switzerland, Campaign in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. rans- 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40, 





LESSING’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. I.—Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. I1.—Comedies. Jol. Ill.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&e. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
eal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 





MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 


stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


RARE, AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, READY. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, 
New Musical Catalogue preparing. 


SCRIBNER &,-WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Two Years in the 
Jungle. 


The Experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist in 
India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Borneo. By Wittiam T. Hornaday. 1 vol., 


8vo, with maps and illustrations. $4.00. 


From the N. Y. Sun: 


“Since the visit of Mr. A. R. Wallace to the Malay Archi 
pelago, no such important addition has been made to the 
data of natural history as is embodied tn this record of 
exact and ample observation in a seldom penetrated 
field. Owing to the writer’s descriptive skill and 
animation, he is nearly as entertaining as Defoe; the 
reader has the satisfaction of knowing that the minute 
attention to details is no mere literary artifice, but the 
= mark, so to speak, of honest scientific investiga- 

on. 

* The twofold fascination of this book for the sports- 
man and the man of science arises from the fact that Mr. 
Hornaday was truly, as he calls himself, a hunter and a 
naturalist. He did not content himself with the collect- 
ing of harmless animals, and rely upon the assistance of 
more adventurous persons for examples of species whose 
pursuit is attended with considerable danger. To the ac- 
count of tiger hunts and elephant hunts several chapters 
are allotted, and other varieties of big game receive due 
consideration in that large part of the volume which 
sets forth the author’s experiences in India and the Ma- 
lay peninsula. But no section of the book appeals quite 
so forcibly to scientific interest and popular curiosity as 
tie 150 pages stored with the products of his study of 
animals and anthropology in the great island of Borneo. 
How comprehensive and thorough his investigation was, 
compared with any previous survey of the same field, 
may be inferred from his ethnographic map of Borneo, 
on which he has noted the location of thirty sub-tribes of 
the Dyaks, who occupy, we know, much the largest part 
of the island.” 


From the N. Y. Times: 

“ Mr. Hornaday, without the least pretension, has writ 
ten a most amusing and instructive book. He may not 

© into eesthetic spasms over the Taj Mahal, but still bis 
descriptions of the life of the hunter in India, of the peo- 
ple he consorted with, and especially of the Dyaks, are 
exceedingly good. In this country we have many whose 
acts of prowess only extend to the killing of such 
large animals as the moose or elk, and who find it diffi- 
cult to preserve their pelts. Under the most adverse 
circumstances in a tepid climate Mr. Hornaday saved 
every skin, and tells you precisely how he did it. 

“Because Mr. Hornaday’s ‘Two Years in the Jungle’ 
is sounpretentious, and for the reason that the author 
faced so manfully many mishaps, and is so Mark Tap- 
leyish in his humor, the volume under notice is to be 
highly commended. Mr. Hornaday ts at least one of those 
rare taxidermists who stuff a tiger, not sf the light of 
their inner consciousness,but because they have seen the 
creature under natural conditions.” 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce: 

“Mr. Hornaday is a born Nimrod and naturalist. No 
journey too long, no privation too severe when engaged 
in his favorite pursuits. . . The effect of his original 
and independent observations appears on every page of 
his work.” 

From the Brooklyn Union: 

“ From every point of view Mr. Hornaday’s book is of 

extreme value and should interest naturalists no more 


’ 


than the lay reader.” 





+,* Kor sale by all booksellers; or sent post-paid, 
on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


The Book Buyer. 


A Monthly Summary of American and Fo- 
reign Literature. 
Annual Subscription, 530 Cents. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 
Portrait OF R. H. STODDARD. 
London Notes. Reviews of New American 
Readings from New Books. Books. 
The Origin of ‘Rudder Foreign Notes. 

Grange.” Books of the Month. 

News and Notes. wReeuss Articles, Ete., 
Editorial Notes. ate. 

Beginning with the October number a series 
of portraits of famous authors whose pictures 
have not become hackneyed by frequent repro- 
duction will be issued. A portrait of G. W. Ca- 
ble, engraved by Tietz, will be given in the No- 
vember number. 


* An honest, diligent and capable expositor of current 
literature at alow price, keeping the reader abreast with 
the best works of the best authors, and sup lying an in- 
teresting miscellany of information and criticism.”-—The 
Literary World. 





A sample copy will be sent on application to 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1885. 


The Week. 


TaHE selection of George Bliss for Chairman of 
the Platform Committee at the Saratoga Repub- 
lican Convention was perhaps the most telling 
and incisive expression of the Convention’s con- 
tempt for the principles of civil-service reform. 
Mr. Bliss was not slow to perceive the signifi- 
cance of his mission, which he improved by 
applying a derisive epithet to the friends of 
reform while reading the resolutions. This 
was received with laughter and applause by 
his fellow-delegates. The scene was in some 
of its features like that in which Mr. Flana- 
gan of Texas took so conspicuous a_ part 
in the Chicago Convention of 1880, with 
the difference, however, that Flanagan met 
with a prompt rebuke at the hands of Gen- 
eral Garfield, and was summarily extinguished 
by the Convention, while the impudence of 
Bliss met with no remonstrance from any quar- 
ter. The occasion of this gratuitous insult is 
found in the first resolution of the platform, 
which, after commending the civil-service 
laws of the State and nation, and calling for 
their enforcement, ‘‘as far as possible,” en 
dorses the Earl bill, which was defeated in 
the last Legislature. ‘‘ Honorably discharg- 
ed soldiers and sailors,” says the platform, 
‘“who are shown by competitive examina- 
tions to possess the necessary requirements, 
should be given the preference in certification 
and inappointment.” It was upon this para- 
graph that the question was put to Chairman 
3liss, ‘‘ whether soldiers would have to com- 
pete with cullege graduates,” to which that 
humorist replied that the resolution meant that 
‘‘if the soldier stood at 80 and the dude stood 
at 100 in the examination, the soldier should 
get the appointment.” This interpretation of 
the platform was accepted by the Convention 
with hilarity, and nobody had a word to say in 
opposition. 








The Earl bill thus endorsed attacks the vital 
principle of civil-service reform by substituting 
in the place of fitness for the office something 
entirely different, as for instance borseman- 
ship, marksmanship, gunnery, infantry tactics, 
wounds received in battle, or a certificate of 
honorable discharge from the army or navy. The 
friends of the reform have not objected to the 
rule that a preference should be given to vete- 
rans upon an equal showing proved by com- 
petitive examination; but they perceive as 
clearly as Mr. Bliss does, that when something 
else is made by law superior to the exa- 
mination as a test for appointment, the 
essential principle of civil-service reform 
is gone, and that the door is open for the in- 
troduction of ary other test. It is a small step 
from the exemption of veterans to the ex- 
emption of the sons of veterans, and after that 
to the exemption of all sorts of disabled and 
worthy people; and after a sufficient number 
of exceptions have been made on military and 
humanitarian grounds, the transition will be 





easy to exceptions on political grounds, 
If exceptions are allowed in any one case, 
the resisting force in all other cases will have 
been dissipated. The friends of civil-service 
reform can no more allow a dispensation in 
favor of soldiers and sailors from competitive 
examination, than the temperance societies can 
admit tippling heroes or the Christian church 
swearing dragoons. 


The friends of revenue reform will find as 
little encouragement in the platform adopted 
at Saratoga as those of civil-service reform, ‘The 
resolution ou the tariff, while appearing to en- 
dorse the Republican national platform of last 
year on that subject, is distinctly inferior to and 
more reactionary than the latter. The Chicago 
platform pledged the party to ‘‘ correct the ine 
qualities of the tariff.” This was a promise of 
tariff revision which has not yet been fulfilled. 
The Saratoga platform pledges the party express 
ly not to correct these inequalities, 1t opposes 


endorsement of President Cleveland's cour 

and peliey could not well be improved upon 
Let the Civil-Service Act be honestly executed 
as it is, savs Mr. Hewitt; let there be an equi 
table division of all non-political offices, to be 
accomplished by filling vacancies as they 
occur ‘with Democrats of approved character 
and fitness, until the fair division of offices 
favored by Jefferson shall have been reached 

Then kt the principles of the Civil-Service 
Law be extended to all otices of a merely 


ministerial character. ‘' Believing,” he econ 
| tinues, 


| 


any revision whatever, and also any agitation for | 


revision, ‘‘ until the full effects of the revision 
of 1883 can be fairly estimated.” The full 
effects of that revision have been not 
merely estimated, but officially ascertained to 
be equal to less than 8 per cent. of reduction, 
where 20 per cent. had been recommended by 
a Republican Commission backed by a Re 
publican Administration, 


The Republican State ticket is remarkabl 
for its uniform excellence. Every man on it 
not only is unobjectionable, but has a positive 
fitness for the office for which he is named. 
{t is a long time since either party in this State 
has put before the voters a list of names for 
which an honest man could take a great 
er pleasure in voting than he can for this. 
What is the meaning of it all?) Why, simply 
that the discipline to which the Independent 
voters subjected the Republican party last vear 
has done its managers a vast amount of good 
If there had been no revolt last year, there 
would have been no such ticket as this now 
The delegates, who came together with no very 
sanguine hopes of victory, separated with the 
general belief that their ticket would be elected 
because it deserved success—that is, because 
they had acted in such a way as to win back 
the voters whom they drove away last year. 
They had let the Convention run itself, 
and they have treated the voters of  t'x 
State to the extraordinary spectacle of a ticket 
which has not on it a single name that was put 
there by Machine intiuence, or through the 
familiar agency of a ‘ deal.” The Independent 
voters may well plume themselves upon the 


good effect of their ‘* recreancy.”- Instead of 


| being ** bounced” from the party as traitors, 
| they have been permitted to 


‘ dictate” the 
nomination of the party's entire ticket. 

The resolutions adopted by the Democratic 
State Convention on the subject of civil-service 
reform are less satisfactory than those of the 
Republicans, and their shortcomings are em- 
phasized by the contrast which they offer to 
the platform drawn up by Mr. Hewitt, whose 


‘that President Cleveland is acting and intends 
to act upon the doctrines proclaimed by the highest 
Democratic authorities and approved by the peo 
ple, we tender to him our hearty ae in the 
execution of the reforms upon which he has en 
tered, and which we hope be will follow up until 
the administration of the Government shall be 
placed upon the firm foundations of hcnesty 

capability, and economy.’ 

Such a platform as Mr, Hewitt's would hav 
satisfied every reasonable aspiration, and would 
have strengthened the President in his honerabh 
endeavor to live up to his ante-clection pledges 
Instead of this, oranvthing like it, we are greet 

ed with a demand that the work of the Civi 


Service Commission up to the present 


shall be declared null and void ; that the lists 
of eligible candidates for the civil services 

Which have been open to Democrats as freely 
as to Republicans from the beginning, shall b 
torn up, and this demand hacked by 
a perfectly unfounded charge that the 
Commission has performed its duties heret 

fore in an unfair and partisan spirit Through 
the whole of this tirade against the Commission 


it is easy to see that what the Convention wanter 
was a beginning of the work of civil-service r 


form *‘ on the ground floor,” to the end that tl 


Democrats may get into the position of advan 
tage which they say the Republicans now en 
joy. The conse quence and corollary of such a 
proceeding would be that. the Republicans 
would overturn the doings of the Commission 
on the first opportunity, and the opportunity 


would not be long in coming 


The completed Democratic ticket has one 
fairly good name upon it, that of Mr. Chapin 
the renominated Comptroller, but that will be 
an insufficient leaven for the salvation of the 
whole lump. Mr. Chapin was slated ‘“‘to go” by 
the Hill wire-pullers, but the necessity of mak 
ing some concession to public sentiment finally 
compelled bis nomination. The remainder of the 
ticket is not to be compared for a moment with 
the same portion of the Republican ticket 
Mr. Flower’s name in the second place sup 
plied a needed ray of humor to the com 
bination. Anything funnier than the rise 
progress, and collapse of the Flower boom 


has seldom happened in our politics. There 
was never anything behind it except Mr 
Flower’s pocket-book. One year ago the 
boom was lifted by this backing alone inte 


national prominence, and was labelled, at 


the owner's expense, ‘‘ Presidential Candi 
date.” It was taken to Chicago and placed in 
a ‘‘ Headquarters,” and when the balloting be 


gan in the Convention it disappeared, This sum- 
mer it was again put in working order and la- 
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belled ‘‘Candidate for Governor.” It was paraded 
all over the State and finally placed in a ‘‘Head- 
with a beautiful banner on the outer 
wall, at Saratoga. When the balloting began 
in the Convention it polled just one vote, 


quarters,” 


The Hinckley attempt to test the constitution- 
ality of the Civil Service Act by a quo war 
ranto ended on Saturday, as was expected, in a 
farce, in which the lawyer, Mr. Miller, made a 
sad exhibition of folly or ignorance. Judge Wal- 
hear 
counsel as 


lace declined to arguments from the 
defendants’ unnecessary, and 
Hinckley’s counsel was able to produce no 
precedents that would client any 
standing in court, so the Judge shut him up 
incontinently. We predicted some such ter- 
mination as this to the affair weeks ago. The 
amount of attention the Jeffersonians gave the 
proceeding, and the delight over it which 
some of them exhibited, were melancholy but 
not surprising exhibitions of senile childish 


give his 


ness on the part of these aged men. 


The President’s letter to Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton is an admirable statement of his posi- 
tion and its difficulties, and at the same time 
a rebuke under which Republican politicians 
ought to 


even more than Democrats wince. 





| terogeneous currency 


Nothing truer about the means of establishing | 


the merit system in the public service on a 
sure and lasting foundation has ever been said 
than this: 


** The success which thus far has attended the | 


work of civil-service reform, is largely due to the 
fact that its practical friends have proceeded up- 
on the theory that real and healthy progress can 
only be made as such of the people who cherish 
pernicious political ideas, long fostered and en- 
couraged by vicious partisanship, are persuaded 
that the change contemplated by the reform 
offers substantial improvement and _ benefits. 
A reasonable toleration for old prejudices, a 
graceful recognition of every aid, a sensible 
utilization of every instrumentality that promises 
assistance, and a constant effort to demonstrate 
the advantages of the new order of things, are 
the means by which this reform movement will in 
the future be further advanced, the opposition of 
incorrigible spoilsmen rendered ineffectual, and 
the cause placed upon a sure foundation.” 

TLe whole letter, in fact, is conceived in a 
spirit of frankness and statesmanship which en 
titles it, short as it is, to the careful study of 
politicians of both parties—both the humbugs 
who use the reform simply as a means of making 
trouble, and the honest men who apparently 
still live under the baleful superstition that 
a reform is not a reform unless we get it from 
Republicans. Republicans must, if they are 
sincere about this matter, welcome all changes 
in the right direction, from whatever source 
they come, and instead of rejoicing over the 
opposition which a reforming Democratic Pre- 
sident experiences from his own party, help 
him to overcome it. 





Instead of any such encouragement and 
recognition, Republican newspapers and con- 
ventions, though knowing well that what the 
President has done and is doing for reform is 
being done in the teeth of strong opposition 
from his own party, have nothing for him 
but flouts and sneers and denunciation. Sena- 
tor Warner Miller, in opening the Repub- 
lican Convention at Saratoga, gave his au- 
dience to understand that the only change 





form actually gave out that all he had done | 


was to remove ‘‘ faithful Republican officers” 


on the plea of offensive partisanhip, and 
put bad. characters, some of them _jail- 
birds, in their places. Is this fair? Is it 


honest ? Isit calculated to give people any 
confidence in the sincerity of anything which 
men guilty of such talk say about civil-service 
reform ? Whatare we to think of abuse of 
a Democratic President for not keeping 100,- 
000 Republican parti8ans in their places, 
from men who in their twenty-five years’ 
tenure of office probably never gave a place 
toa Democrat which a Republican of any kind 
could be got to fill 7 


The flerald publishes a bill purporting to be 
a copy of Congressman Warner’s silver compro. 
mise measure. The authenticity of the copy is 
not vouched for by any responsible person. We 
infer that it is the first draft of Mr. Warner's 
ideas, embodying its outline, rather than the 
perfected plan which he desires to substitute for 
the existing silver-coinage act. The first criticism 
to be passed upon the measure as printed is that 
it is in some parts quite incomprehensible. The 
second is that it would introduce endless and 
interminable confusion into our already he 
system, <A third and 
ereater objection is that it proposes to make 
the Government an insurer of the price of silver 
bullion, not merely from month to month, but 
for all time—that is, as long as the law remains 
in force. The latter provision is couched in 
these words: 

‘““They [the bullion certificates] shall be re- 

deemable on presentation at the Treasury or Sub- 
Treasury inthe city of New York, in lawful 
money, or, at the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in silver bullion at its market vaiue at 
the time of redemption.” 
Although the bill provides for a month- 
ly ascertainment of the market price 
of silver, and gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury the option of redeeming the certificates 
either in lawful money or in bullion, it is clear 
that he must give a thousand dollars’ worth of 
bullion for a thousand dollars’ worth of certi- 
ficates. If silver has declined between the time 
of issue and the time of redemption, he must 
deliver not the same number of ounces that 
were deposited, but the same value, or dollars’ 
worth, The option given to the “Secretary 
is therefore of no importance. It can 
make little difference to the Government 
whether it pays a thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold or a thousand dollars’ worth of silver, 
the two things being equal to each other in 
the market. This is not such a compromise 
as the opponents of the Bland bill can safely 
accept. A measure making the certificates 
‘*redeemable by the Government in an equal 
weight of silver bullion to that named in the 
certificate or in lawful money,” at the option 
of the Secretary, as stated by Mr. Edward At- 
kinson in his speech at the Bankers’ Conven 
tion, would be unobjectionable in principle. 


It seems as if Secretary Manning was either 


| a little too hard or too soft on poor Mr. Hedden, 
| in writing to the District Attorney to call his 


President Cleveland had made in the service | 


was to appoint ‘‘ jail-birds.”, And the plat- 


‘*the scandalous and very de- 
affairs respecting the 
of passengers 
lavish 


attention to 
fective condition of 


examination of the baggage 
arriving at this 


port "—7. ¢., the 





which the inspectors take bribes 
from the passengers. The inspectors are Hed- 
den’s subordinates. It is his business to look 
after them, and see that they do their duty, and 
punish them for not doing it, and to report 
them to the District Attorney, in any case call- 
ing for criminal prosecution. If, therefore, 
Mr. Hedden is competent to control them, it 
is unjust to him to ask the District Attorney to 
look after them. If he is, however—as we sus- 
pect—not competent, if his poor, weak head 
has been more occupied of late with ‘*‘ politics” 


way in 


than with the duties of his office, is it 
not Mr. Manning’s duty to dismiss him 
promptly and pat a fit man in his place? We 


are, in truth, inclined to believe that this letter 
to Mr. Dorsheimer is a sort of indirect warning 
to poor Hedden to prepare for a tragic ending 
to his official existence. 





We trust Mr. Manning has had bis attention 
called to the objections to the appointment of 
Marcus Hanlon to be Treasury Agent. It is an 
appointment so bad as to be almost ridiculous. 
He is no more fitted to be a supervisor of others 
than a wolf is to bea watch-dog. He was in se- 
rious trouble about whiskey frauds, if he was not 
indicted for them, as long ago as 1864, and his 
career since has not been such as to win the con- 
fidence of the more judicious. Moreover, con- 
sidered from the political point of view, he is an 
absurdity also. He editeda rabid Blaine paper, 
called the American Protectionist,during the late 
campaign, in which he produced the usual silly 
arguments of his kind against Mr. Cleveland's 
election. We hope Mr. Manning will investi- 
gate him. 





Secretary Whitney’s letter to Captain Mat- 
thews, President of the board of appraisal 
appointed to make an estimate of the amount 
due to John Roach & Son for work on the un 
finished cruisers, Boston, Atlanta, and Chicago, 
cannot be considered unfair in terms or inimi- 
cal in spirit to the contractors. He instructs 
the appraisers to consider the contract as a 
valid and binding one on the Govern- 
ment, and mentions incidentally that 
the Attorney-General’s opinion upon the Dol- 
phin contract does not apply to the cruisers, 
since there was no requirement as to the speed 
of the latter. He also cautions them to bear 
in mind that the Department has neither 
formed nor expressed an opinion as to the cha- 
racter of the work performed upon these ves- 
sels to the prejudice of the contractors. 
He suggests, that in reaching the value 
of the work as it stands on each of the cruisers, 
the contract price be taken as the starting- 
point, and an estimate be made of the cost of 
finishing them as per contract, and that the 
difference between the two sums, less the 
amount already paid to Mr. Roach, be taken 
as the sum still due him; and that, in arriving 


| at the amount necessary to complete the ships, 


| it will be proper to take into consideration the 
| opinions and suggestions of the contractor, his 


counsel, and his assignees. Finally, that the 
contract itself is to be their guide, and that 
their judgment is to be made up on their 
own responsibility. These instructions are en- 
tirely fair upon their face, and it is to be hoped 
that the appraisers will leave no room for a law- 
suit to grow out of their action. In estimating 
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the cost of finishing the ships according to con. 
tract,the opinion of the assignees, if backed by 
an offer to do the work under Government in 
spection, ought to be decisive, and it is only 
fairto Mr. Roach and to his bondsmen and 
creditors that the appraisement should be made 
with the least possible delay. 


The white men who mine coal at Seattle, 
Washington Territory, having served notice 
upon the Chinamen at work there that they 
must leave the place within twenty-four hours, 
and the warning having been obeyed, 
the former promptly burned and_ pillaged 
the property of the latter. The Rock 
Springs method of dealing with objectionable 
characters and complexions has now been put 
in practice at Duquoin, Ul., where the white 
men employed in coal mining have served notice 
on the colored men, not Chinese, but Ameri 
can citizens of African descent, that they must 
leave Within a given time, or take the cons¢ 
quences. The Sheriff of the county has been 
called on to protect the colored miners, and 
the Governor of the State is to be called on 
if the Sheriff is unable to afford the neccessary 
protection. The Kuklux outbreak at Du 
quoin will probably be suppressed without 
difficulty, public opinion in Hlinois being ranged 
pretty decisively on the side of the colored 
man when his equal rights are denied to him. 
The Republican officials of the State will 
scarcely allow anybody to say that they insist 
upon a measure of fair dealing and humane 
treatment to the blacks in Mississippi which they 
are not prepared to enforce at home; and this 
must be well known to the white miners who 
have taken upon themsclvcs to drive the color- 
ed men out. The fair inference is that the Reck 
Springs massacre has whetted the tigerish in 
stincts of race prejudice everywhere, and that 
unless an eflicient public example is made of 
the villains concerned in that horrible butchery, 
there will b@ no security for life in any place 
where two or three different classes or nation 
alities are working together. 


A telegram from Rawlins, Wyoming, from 
what is believed to be an official source, says 
that there will be no general strike of the 
Knights of Labor on the Union Pacitie Rail- 
way, since such a proceeding would practically 
endorse the killing of the Chinese at Rock 
Springs. The public will gladly take notice of 
the fact that the Knights do not approve of mur 
der. However much they may be opposed to 
Chinese labor, they are not in favor of forcibly 
expelling them if the employment of force leads 
to bloodshed. In a communication dated Sep- 
tember 14, from Mr. Thomas Neasham, who 
signs himself Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the employees of the Union Pacitic 
Railway, to the General Manager and the 
President of the Company, a demand is made 
for ‘‘the removal of the Chinese from the sys- 
tem.” The Committee add their belief that 
‘nothing less will suffice to prevent 
a repetition cf the treatment.” Treatment, 
in this case, docs not, as a hasty reading of the 
document might ‘ead one to suppose, mean the 
massacre of peaceful men, women, and 
children, but refers to the bad treatment which 
the Committee complain they have themselves 
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suffered at the hands of the Company, and 
of which they desire to prevent a repetition 
by the expulsion of the Chinese. The com- 
munication of September 19 is in the usual 
form which betokens a general strike if the de 
mands of the petitioners are notcomplied with, 
but it neither approves nor disapproves of the 
Rock Springs massacre. If the threatened strike 
is not to take place, although the Chinese have 
been reémployed, there, has been a distinct 
vain to the cause of humanity and of the 
supremacy of law in the Western Territories, 
which, whether ascribed to an aroused public 
opinion orto a sense of moral responsibility 
among the Knights of Labor, is equally 
beneficial. 


A bolt is said to be organizing in Pennsy] 
vania avainst Mr. Matt Quay, the Republican 
nominee for State Treasurer. According to 
information received by the Zines, the move 
ment is led by certain prominent supporters of 
Mr. Blaine, and bears the character of an anti 
Cameron revolt. Mr. Quay is certainly a most 
objectionable candidate for the office of State 
Treasurer, or for any office, election to 
which implies popular approval of the act 
which bas made him notorious, viz., th: 
pardon of Kemble and the other bribers of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. But we have little 
confidence in the efficiency of any bel on the 
part of men who were able to swallow Blaing 
last year. Itis not by fighting the devil with tir 
that such characters as Quay and Cameron ar 
to be exorcised. Such fighting is their game; it 
is what they best understand ; there is no kind 
of warfare that suits them better. They are the 
superiors of the Blaine crowd in Pennsylvania 
in numbers, in tactics, in discipline. The only 
thing they are afraid of is the sign of the cross, 
When the State of Pennsylvania takes thought 
of her moral diguity, and swears by the 
Apostles or by the Tariff, or whatever she 
holds most sacred, that the men who hanged th 
poor and ignorant Molly Maguires, and allowed 
Kemble and his underlings to go free, shall 
not stand before the world as representing the 


standard of her civilization, Mr. Matt Quay 
and his tribe will disappear in smoke, and bet 
ter men will take their places than the ad 
mirers of Mr. Blaine. 


The Republican politicians who complacen 
ly count all the negro voters of the South as 
the slaves of their party, may study with profit 
an incident of the pending municipal canvass 
in Nashville, Tenn. A call was issued a few 
days ago for a mass meeting to select five can 
didates for the City Council upon a non-parti 


san platform, and about 300 voters of beth 


races responded The Committee a] pointed 
to report a ticket brought in a list consisting 
exclusively of whites. The negroes object 
ed to this discrimination, and midea strong 
plea for representation wpon the ticket. Their 
position Was stated with the utmost frankness 
by the Rev. G. W. F. Bryant, the most promi 
nent colored ma ‘in Nashville, as follows 

* Do this and vow cap get our votes, refuse to 
do itand you lose them. We are Lo Jonger the 
wards of any polities! party: we have paid the 
last debt of gratitude; we stand as untramnielled 
freemen, and I tel! you that the party which 
recognizes our rights, our manhood, our privileges 
as citizens, will get our votes. We will cling to 


those who treat us best. You have our posi 
tion; act and we will know what to ck 


The whites promptly recognized the sit 
A} adit y Democrat dec! rm | 

that. as the negroes Were a const 

of the populati n, |} uid th Vos and Ww 
good citizens, they should be 1 

such a movement, and } m 

tute the mame ee 

man for that of one of th \ ‘ 
earned by an overwhell rn 

may once have been true that the S 
groes could be depended 


masse for any Republican tick 
light of such incidents thi 


the era of their political s 





Mr, Stead, of the 7? V 
confederates in ul Induction t \ 
strong girl, have becn com 
ifter listening ] ! 
from th Director” lit \ 
ing perte cer y mor 
dom come before police courts. M 
SAtiot thre s VV istl “ 
of yout iris for . 
ried on inf lot i 
that if Was ck \ \ 
cre ited ho sensation il] ~ | 
hit procured he rehas 
of thirteen, had 
indecently - Pei 
l Is usa \ ‘ 
One tT « s i 
crop of 7 tM rt . 
to show that ther 
di 

The com of M aie has ‘ 
followed by ( disc} res of 1 . | 
libertines, members « * ‘ 
i ofticials, ha ! caded I 


who live in the West.” that had been s 


proclaimed as one ef the awful consequ 

of the legal proceedincs But thre 
prompted a lady of distinction, the Her Mi 
Jeune, who has giv th | ? i 

the rescue, so far as rescuc Was possi! ( i 
fallen women of London, to tell what she kn 
about the causes of their ruin and the value of 
their testimony, in an article in the / u 
R cw Mrs Jeunt says that it is within h 
™ sitive knowledac wma thin that of 1! per 
sons Who have been engaged in labors like | 
own, that ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the fallen women ot London have been brought 


to ruin by men of their own rank and statio: 
in life. She denies that any greater proportion 
than 1 per cent. of the crime and misery which 
has been so fearfully stirred up by the 7% Vall 


Gazette can be traced as to its origin to the uy 


per classes; and sheadds, what is known to al 
most everybody except the Cardinals and Arch 
bishops whom Mr. Stead took into his contidence, 
that the testimony of women who have failen 
to the level of degradation reached by Mr. Stead’ 
Witnesses is utterly untrustworthy, and ought 
not to be regarded foran instant. It is becoming 
clearer every day that the Pall Mall’s exposition 
was as destitute of truth as of decency, and it 
will probably turn out that Eliza Armstrong 
victim” whom Mr. Stead will 
ever be able to identify. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{ WEDNESDAY, September 23, to TUESDAY, September 29, 
1885, inclusive. ] 
DOMESTIC. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, in accepting the resig- 
nation of Dorman B. Eaton, from the Federal 
Civil-Service Commission, wrote a complimen- 
tary letter in which he said: ‘‘I believe in 
civil service reform and its application in the 
most practicable form attainable, among oth- 
er reasons, because it opens the door for the 
rich and the poor alike to a participation in 
public place-holding. And I hope the time is at 
hand when all our people will see the advantage 
of a reliance for such an opportunity upon 
merit and fitness, instead of a dependence upon 
the caprice or selfish interest of those who im- 
pudently stand between the people and the 
machinery of their Government. In the one 
case, a reasonable intelligence, and the educa- 
tion which is freely furnished or forced upon 
the youth of our land,are the credentials to of- 
fice; in the other, the way is found in favor se- 
cured by a participation in partisan work, often 
unfitting a person morally, if not mentally and 
physically, for the responsibilities and duties 
of public employment.” 

The President has, through the Secretary of 
the Treasury, asked Mr. A. Agassiz to take 
the office of Superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, vice Prof. Hilgard, resigned. 
Mr. Agassiz is unable to accept the appoint- 
ment, 

The President on Tuesday afternoon ap- 
pointed Edward A. Stevenson, of Boise City, 
Idaho, to be Governor of the Territory of 
Idaho, and Wm. B. Webb, of Billings, Mon- 
tana, to be Secretary of the Territory of Mon- 
tana 

On the President’s return from the Adiron- 
dacks he found awaiting him the following 
letter from Mrs, Helen Jackson, dated August 
8: ‘From my death-bed | send you message 
of heartfelt thanks for what you have already 
done for the Indians, I ask you to read my 
‘Century of Dishonor.’ Iam dying happier 
for the belief I have that it is your hand that is 
destined to strike the first steady blow toward 
lifting this burden of infamy from our country, 
and mghting the wrongs of the Indian race. 
With respect and gratitude,” 

President Cleveland on Monday received an 
elegantly framed photograph of Prince Bis- 
marck. It was a present from Prince Bis- 
marck himself and bore his autograph. — It is 
probable that the President will return the 
compliment. 

The order to show cause obtained by James 
H. Hinckley against Dorman B. Eaton, Leroy 
D. Thoman, and John M. Gregory, Civil-Ser- 
vice Commissioners, in which the relator peti- 
tioned for leave to begin a quo-warranto action 
to have the Commissioners removed and the 
office abolished on the ground of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the act creating it, was on Satur- 
day denied by Judge Wallace in the United 
States Circuit Court in this city. There is no 
appeal except to the Supreme Court, and the 
case Will probably be dropped. 

The New York Republican State Conven- 
tion finished its work at Saratoga on Wed- 
nesday. The platform declares that the 
provisions of the existing civil service laws 
of the State and nation should be strengthened 
and extended to all grades of the public service 
to which they may be applicable, so that the 
selection of administrative oflicers in the civil 
service shall, so far as possible, be governed 
solely by capacity and fitness. Honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors, who are shown 
by competitive examination to possess the 
necessary requirements, should be given the 
preference in certification and in appointment. 
It demands the maintenance of the gold stan- 
dard and the restoration of silver to parity with 
gold, protection to our industries, maintenance 
of the free and untrammetlled ballot; strict en- 
forcement of the law prohibiting the importatioa 
of contract labor, and national assistance in 
deepening the Erie Canal. It 6ondemns the Ad- 





ministration of President Cleveland for remov- 
ing tried and faithful public servants, and re- 
placing them with disreputable political work- 
ers, and for ‘* obvious willingness to abandon” 
the opinions it has expressed on the silver ques- 
tion. It denounces the State Executive for 
calling an extra legislative session in reference to 
the census. The Committee on Resolutions de- 
cided not to commit the party to any position on 
the temperance question. A second ballot for 
Governor was then taken, Davenport receiving 
214 votes, Varr 194, Warren 113, Bliss 66, 
Seward 54, Swinburne 29, Drexel 12, Mor- 
ton 8, Cornell 2, Evarts 1. A num 
ber of changes were immediately made, and 
Davenport was nominated by acclamation, 
The following is the ticket as completed: For 
Governor, [ra Davenport; for Lieu enant 
Governor, Joseph B. Carr; for Secretary ot 
State, Anson 8S. Wood; for Comptroller, 
James W. Wadsworth; fer Attorney-General, 
Edward B. Thomas; for State Engineer, Wil 
liam V. Van Rensselaer; for State Treasurer, 
Charles F. Ulrich. The Convention adjourned 
sine die about 3 P.M. 


Ira Davenport, the candidate for Governor, 
was born in 1841. He is a man of large 
wealth, was State Senator in 1877, and was 
retlected two years later. In 1881 he was 
nominated by the Republicans for State Comp- 
troller, and was elected by 14,084 majority, 
leading his ticket. In 1883 he was renom- 
nated, but was defeated by Mr. Chapin (Dem. ). 
Joseph B.Carris the present Secretary of State. 
James W.Wadsworth was elected Comptroller 
in 1879 and has since served in Congress. 
Anson 8. Wood 1s the present Deputy Secretary 
of State. 

The New York Democratic State Conven- 
tion met at Saratoga on Thursday. All indi- 
cations at its opening pointed to an easy victory 
for Governor Hill The Conve ition numbered 
384 delegates, of which he seemed to have a 
clear majority. The appearance of President 
Cleveland’s letter to Mr. Eaton on civil-service 
reform angered the supporters of Hill, who 
said it was intended to head off his nomina- 
tion. The Convention was called to order at 
12:30 Pr. M., and George Raines, of Monroe, 
was made temporary Chairman. He delivered 
a rhetorical speech which pleased the delegates. 
A representative of the anti-Monopoly League 
wus permitted to present the cause of bis party 
to the Convention. The usual committees 
were selected, and at 2:15 the Conventicn took 
a recess until 7:50 P.M. 

At the evening session the Convention nomi- 
nated David B. Hill, the present incumbent of 
that office, for Governor, his vote being 338; 
Abram 8, Hewitt received 33, Henry W. Slo- 
cum 8, Roswell P. Flower 1. The Convention 
adjourned about midnight. It reassembled on 
Friday at 12:30 p.m. In the meantime, Ros- 
well P. Flower, it was asserted, had 
been persuaded to accept the nomination for 
Lieutenant-Governor. Before the nominations 
were proceeded with,the platform was read and 
adopted. It heartily commended the Adminis- 
trations of President Cleveland and Governor 
Hill, reaffirmed the declarations of the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 1876, ’80. and 
’84 in regard to the necessity of reforming the 
civil service, but condemned the actual ad- 
ministration of the existing law as it has 
been executed by the Republican party, 
and asked for a reorganization of the 
Commission so that the majority shall 
be in sympathy with the Administration; 
demanded the repeal of the compulsory silver 
coinage act, but welcomed any practical 
agreement with other nations by which the 
ratio of value between gold and silver may be 
made less fluctuating; pledged the party to re- 
vise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all inter- 
ests; favored limiting the hours of labor for 
women employed in factories to ten; and op- 
posed all sumptuary laws that interfere with 
the constitutional right of personal liberty. 

The ticket was then rapidly completed as 
follows: For Lieutenant-Governor, R. P. Flow- 
er; for Secretary of State, F. Cook; for 





Comptroller, A. C. Chapin; for Attorney 
General, D. O’Dren; for State Treasurer, C. 
J. Fitzgerald; for State Engincer, E. Sweet. 
Chapin, O’Brien, and Sweet are renominations. 
Cook is a popular German of Rochester. The 
Convention then adjourned sine de. 

On Saturday Mr. Flower wrote a letter ab- 
solutely declining the nomination, The Coun- 
ty Democracy are not euthusiastic over the 
tick_t, and a serious disaffection isindicated. 

The Democratic State Committee, at a meet- 
ing in this city on Tuesday, nominated Gene- 
ral Edward F. Jones, of Binghamton, for 
Lieutenant Governor, 11 Mr. Flower’s pluce. 
General Jones was in the Federal army during 
the war. He is understood to be Governor 
Hill's personal selection for the place. At 
present he is a manufacturer of scales. Twice 
he has been defeated asa candidate for Con- 
gress. 

At the Maryland Republican State Conven- 
tion on Thursday, Francis Miller was nomi 
nated for Comptroller, and William M. Marine 
for Clerk of the Court of Appeals. In the 
platform a protective teriff is advocated, and a 
protest is entered against the employment of 
convict labor. The appointments of Thomas 
and Higgins are denounced. Civil-service re- 
form is commended, and the desire expressed 
that it may be applied to State and municipal 
appointments as well as to those of the general 
Government. 

The opposition among Republicans in Penn 
sylvania to Colonel Quay for State Treasurer 
will, ina few days, take shape in a mass meet- 
ing, when a bolt will be formally started. 

One of the Department civil-service exami- 
ners, commenting upon the charges of the New 
York Democratic platform that favoritism is 
shown in the preparation of the certified lists, 
said that the charge was wholly untrue as to all 
the executive departments in Washington, It 
is not possible for the examining boards to 
know the politics of the applicants, for they do 
noteven Know their names. 

General Miles, Commander of the Military 
Department of the Missouri, in his report to 
the Adjutant-General of the Army, says that 
before the late Indian trouble New Mexico 
was a pandemonium, the haunt of outlaws, 
with the Indians crowded into bad camps ; 
but the control of the military has stopped the 
issuing of 20,000 more rations than the Indians 
needed, saved $100,000 a year to the Govern- 
ment, and driven off the outlaws. The Terri- 
tory isa block in the pathway of civilization 
and perpetuates barbarism, costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to maintain between 
60,000 and 80,000 Indians. It is capable of 
supporting many millions of white people, and 
ought to be opened to settlement, with land 
enough reserved to the Indians to give each a 
farm. Tbey can be made self-sustaining. He 
urges the carrying out absolutely of all prom- 
ises to the Indians. 

A large meeting of the Cleveland rolling 
mill strikers was held on Sunday night, and the 
great strike was declared off. The mils start- 
ed on Monday at June prices. 

The workingmen of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
have warned all Chinamen to leave that city be- 
fore October 1. At the Newcastle mines, Wash- 
ington Territory, on Saturday evening, the 
Chinamen were warned to leave within twenty- 
four hours. 

Bryn Mawr College, Pa., the new institution 
for women, was formally opened on Wednes- 
day. Thirty-five students were in attendance. 
A distinguished company was present, includ- 
ing James Russell Lowell, Philip C. Garrett, 
Wayne MacVeagh, G. W. Childs, President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, and President 
Chase of Haverford. Mr. Lowell made‘a 
brief address, 

The British yacht Genesta reached the Sandy 
Hook Lightship at 5:19:40 Wednesday after- 
nuon, thus winning the Brenton’s Reef chal- 
lenge cup. The Dauntless was about thirty- 
three miles behind her. The Genesta also won 
the Cape May cup. 
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Goldsmith Maid, the famous trotter, died 
near Trenton on Thursday, aged 28. Her 
record was 2:14. 

The Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis, a distinguished 
Unitarian clergyman of Loston, died on Se} 
tember 22 at Liverpool. He had just com 
pleted a tour of Norway with his family. He 
was the first scholar in his class graduating 
in 1838 at Harvard. For thirty-one years be 
had been pastor of a Boston church, and was 
greatly beloved by his congregation. He was 
sixty-one years of age. 

FOREIGN. 

The Porte on Wedne sday issued a circular to 
the signatory Powers of the treaty of Berlin, 
protesting that the conduct 6f Prince Alexan- 
der of Bulgatia in relation to the rising in 
Rumelia is a violation of the stipulations of the 
treaty of Berlin, and declaring that the Sultan 
has resolved on efficient action to carry out the 
rights of the Porte, contained in Article 16 of 
the treaty, which provides that in the event of 
the internal or external security of Eastern 
Rumelia being threatened, the Porte, after 
notifying the Powers of the exigencies that re 
quire it,, may send Ottoman troops into the 
province. 

Prince Alexander, of Bulgaria, has issued a 
circular to the Powers in which he announces 
the union of Eastern Rumelia and Bulgaria. 
He says he has accepted a popular election in 
no hostile spirit to Turkey. He recognizes the 
Sultan’s suzerainty,and holds himself responsi 
ble for the public security. He asks the Pow 
ers to intervene in order that the union may be 
recoznized as an accomplished fact; otherwise 
the yx ople are resolved to do everything that 
lies in their power to uphold the union. Prince 
Alexander has also sent a respectful despatch 
to the Sultan, asking him to recognize the 
union. In Macedonia grave events ure feared, 
The Porte is embarrassed to obtain funds for 
the transportation of troops. The Island of 
Crete isin a state of revolt. The Rumelians 
on Wednesday attempted to blow up a railway 
bridge over the Maritza River, but were pre 
vented by the arrival of Turkish troops, with 
whom they had a slight skirmish, 

On Thursday it was reported that the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury had obtained a promise from 
the Porte not to send Turkish troops into Ru 
melia, until the signatory Powers to the treaty 
of Berlin had been consulted as to the advisa 
bility of the Sultan adopting such a course. It 
was also rumored that Turkey had sent 60,000 
troops to the frontier. 

It was reported on Friday that the feeling 
in St. Petersburg regarding the Rumelian ques 
tion was hourly becoming more warlike. The 
sympathy of the masses is strongly with the 
Bulgarians. It was stated that the Czar had 
telegraphed the Minister of War to prepare 


pr 
plans for a campaign in the event of the open 
ing of hosulities between Dulgariaand Turkey, 
as he was determined to support Prince Alex- 
ander’s scheme of unity between Bulgaria and 
Rumelia, On the same day the Turkish Minis 
try was dismissed and a new cabinet formed, 
vhich is in favor of a peaceful settlement of 
affairs. 

Prince Bismarck being opposed to a form: 
conference of the Powers on the Rumieli 
question, Lord Salisbury has agreed that the 
scope of the proposed meeting ot Ambassadors 
at Constantinople be limited to an exchange of 
views on the question at issue, without any 
formal voting and without the drawing up of 
any protocols. The meeting will be beld on 
October 5. The Journal de St. Peéters 
commenting on Tuesday on the Rumelian dit 
ficulty, said: ‘* There is no question but that 
the conference of the Ambassadors at Constan 
tinople will arrange for united diplomatic a 
tion toward both Turkey and Bulgaria, so as 
to prevent a contlict between them, and thus 
allow the signers of the Berlin treaty time to 
discover a solution more in harmony with the 
interests of Turkey and the balance of power 
in the East.” 

The Rumelian and Bulgarian Parliaments 
have sent telegrams and addresses to the Czar 
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of Russia entreating him to protect the union 
Servia is activeiy negotiating with Rumelia and 
Greece with the view of taking common ac 
tion against the extension of Bulgarian do 
minion, Advices from Bucharest report 
fighting occurred on Friday near Adria 

ople, and that during the engagement thirty Ru 
melians were killed and 300 wounded 

Prince Alexander bas ordered the civil and 
military authorities on the frontiers of Bulgaria 
and Macedonia to maintain order in their re 
spective districts 


that 


The British Cabinet council which was to 
have been held on Tuesday has been postponed 
fora week. The London 7vines in a leading 
editorial regrets the postponement, as it con 
siders that the condition of Lreland require sim 
mediate attention, 
Recent investig: by a committee of the 
Irish National Le: gue have resulted in the dis 
covery that a number of persons have been un 
justly persecuted by the present system of boy 
cotting, by outsiders giving damaging intorma 
tion against neighbors through private spite 
The Le aguers, therefore, propose to restrict 
boveotting to offenders against the League 

Mr. Frank Hugh O’Cahan O'Donnell, 
Hlome Rule Member of Parliament for Dun 
garvan, Lreland, has retired from = the canvass 
for Parliamentary honors in his distmet. He 
declares that the Parnellites have persistently 
insulted Mr. James C. McCoan, Liberal 
candidate for Laneaster; Mr. John O Conner 
Power, Member of Parliament for Mayo; and 
himself. Parnellism, Mr. (Donnell claims, 
has reduced the popular organization beth in 
lrelang and America, by its schemes for ob 
tuning money, sapped the foundation of self 
government by abusing nominees, and foster- 
ed deceptive confidence by claming triumphs 
on the adoption by Parliament of every wort! 
less Irish measure. 

Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, has sent 
circulars to the pricsis in the various parishes 
throughout Llreland advising them im regard to 
the Parliamentary election Campaign. He cau 
tions them to beware of surprises at the com 


ing conventions for nominating candidates for 





ition . 








seats in Parhament, and to resist anv attempts 
to stampede the conventions in favor of any 
outside candidate. ° 

Lord Rosebery, in a speech at Reigate on 


Monday evening, said that in addition to the 
planks of Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto the Lib 
ral programme included the acquisition of land 


1 ¢ 1 


by tenants, free education, and colonial fed 





rat Lord Rosebery thus, undoubtedly 
with the sanction of Mr. Gladstone, recogn. el 
und adopted the salient teatures of Mr. Cham 
berlain’s programme. 


An immense popular 
London on Thursday mt } 
were delivered by Messrs idlaugh, Morley, 
Chamberlain, and others be hail in which 


the meeung proper was held was packed by an 





nuudience ot ¢,UU0 persons, ind outside the build 

ty ly » a , ‘ , ’ ; ] . 
ing fully 20,000 more were assembled. Mr. 
Chamberlain made a fine election speech, the 


only new and important point in which was 
his vehement declaration that be would never 


become a member of a Cabinet which did not 


adopt reform measures, including reform of 
the tana n laws, irce elementary education, 
+) , : ? . } , } ) } “ . we 

and the acquis! n of iand bv local authorities 
in order to create small tenants 

Phe creat st meeting was held with 
out disturbance on Sunday in London. The pm 
lice did not interfere. About 70,000 persons 
wer pl s 

Rebeeea Jarrett, of the Salvation Army 
Phemas William Stead, editor of the Pal/ Ma 
ty tte ; Sampson Jacques, one of the staff of 


that paper Mrs. Combe. Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
of the Salvation Army, NPI d Louise Mourey, 
the defendants in the abduction case of Eliza 
Armstrong, were committed for trial in London 


There is a rumor in Vienna that England is 
about to cede Heligoland to Germany, 


ee ee - eee _—— ws 


Prince Bismarck has accepted the apology of 
Spain for the recent insult to the German En 


hassv at Madrid 


All the documents relating to the Carolines 
dispute between St :and Gert nv have bees 
delivered to the Pope. who wi foapaci 
rator. Besides Cardinal Jacobini, the Pop 
Will consult various expert regard to. the 


matter 


Marshal Serrano, the Spanish sold 


t 


The Austrian Emperor's speech was read 


statesman, is seriously 


the opening of the Reichsrath in) Vienna on 
Saturday Ile savs that the 1 creating 1" 
Landsturm will bring Austria to a military 
level with other countries; that the fore 

tions of Austria are good, and that there is fu 
concord unong th Powe { I ut the 
1v weot Europe rnecessitv whichis univer ly 


felt 
Prince Jerome Napoleon (Plon Pk 





sucd a manifesto to the Freneh peopleoin whiel 
he savs that he neither desires the re t 

of the monarchy nor tl doption of Utepias 
plans of reform. Hk CuUses linn} lists 
of pand il to the wishes of | t 

ind of fomentir 1 res tom 

saving that he ! members of huis 
family will watt fron artic 

the elections until France summons a Const 
ent Assembly or assigns to the 

of nominating a head fer the Government 


holin o1 Wednesday Af er the neert CO 000 


people appeared fore the he Where she 
WAS Stavit When she ye 1 the cnene 
ment became so grea t rowd was ut 
controllable Ss 1 \ Cc < sled 
to death and t ! Tre SCTIOUSIV 

Disastrous flood veri ina of OO 
yuare t . l i l pre aency 
ot ioe 

The Br ian Senat di ¢ Ine fi) 
ties have passed for ul mau ily 
of slavery in that ox | \ 

Wanderir Spirit, Dressvman, and two 
other Ind mse! ed in tl recent Northwest 
rebel] 1, bave bee sentenced, at Pattleford 
t I } nged fk ! i der Ar 1 ber of others 
hav Oech ser i } Ss horse-stealir ind 
rson 

Vy rib} s Ter 1 ™m ack of food ind 
she r is reported among the | t-breed we 
men and children of the Northwest, on actount 
of the deat! prisonment, or flight of their 
husbands wl were « cd ot he Riel re 
bel { 


f \ | 

dians and Anglo-Saxons in Montreal over the 
smallpox regulations, especially compulsory 
vaccination, resulted om Monday nicht in 
serious disorders. A’ mob of 2,000, mostly 

1 the City Hall where the local 
Board of Health was meeting, the Central 
Police Station, and the private residences of 
Dr. Laporte and other Pubhe Health officers 
Many windows were broken with stones. An 
atkinpt was made to burn Dr Laporte : 
house. Many of the rioters were severcly 
injured by the police in dispersing the 
mob. On Tuesday the alarm = throughout 
the city was general and all business 
was suspended The rioters threatened to 
sack and burn all English newspaper officers 
The military were called out. A proclamation 
was issued by the Mayor asking all good citi 
zens to assist in keeping the peace. Proof is 
not wanting that the disgracctul riot was the 
outcome of an organized conspiracy on. the 
part of two corruptionists of the City Council, 
who have, ever since the outbreak of smallpox, 
pandercd to the prejudices of the ignorant 
French Canadians, and sustained them in their 
opposition to remedial measures. The active 
ringleaders were four French Commun sts. 
The precautions taken were effective in pre 
venting any serious rioting on Tuesday night. 
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THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC NOMINA- 


TION. 
THe nomination of Mr, David B. Lill by the 
Democratic Convention in this State we consider 
to be, in view of his character and antecedents, 
and in view of the character and antecedents of 
his supporters, the first outpouring of dissatis 
faction with President Cleveland’s course with 
regard to the offices, on the part of the baser 
elements in his party. It expresses most em 
phatically their disgust with the President’s 
policy. Their selection of Hill is due mainly 
to the fact that as a candidate he is nearly 
everything that Cleveland is not. They are 
disgusted with the President both because he 
leaves fit Republicans in office, and executes the 
Civil-Service Law, and because, even when 
uppointing Democrats, he take so little account 
of party “ work.” ‘They are disgusted with 
him, too, for his failure to interfere in New 
York politics, or at least for his refusal to 
allow the Custom-house and Post-oflice to be 
used in packing the Convention, The suspen 
sion of Sterling on the eve of the Convention 
was a heavy blow tothem. So was the appear 
ance of the President’s admirable letter to Mr. 
Eaton, while they were actually sitting. They 
seek, therefore, if possible, by Hill’s election to 
discourage him by making it appear that 


Blaine belong, have been gradually making our 
nominating machinery an instrument for the 
defeat rather than the expression of the popu- 
lar will. To elect Davenport will be to give to 


' 
the enemies whom Cleveland has made in his 


own State—to the jobbers, tricksters, loafers, 


thieves, liquor dealers, and Jeffersoniuns | 


generally—such a knock-down that they will be 


term. All who voted for him last year, be- 
lieving him to be an honest reformer, owe it to 
him now to deliver him from the noisy opposi 


and knaves in his own party, whose only notion 
of politics is that it is a mode of getting 
$1,200 « year for light work. And a good ma- 
jority for Davenport, such as that which 
elected Cleveland in 1882, will give them 
their quietus for three years at least. They 
will be as mild and unobtrusive in 1886, 1887, 
and 1888 as John F. Smyth, Tom Platt, Steve 
French, and the like were after 1882. 

Happily the Republicans have furnished the 
Independents an admirable opportunity for do- 
ing this. To elect their ticket is not only 


/ to show the Democrats that although they 


he has not in his own State the support of | 


his own party, and that it is more truly repre 
sented by a jobber, intriguer, and spoilsman 
like Hill. 

Now, at such a crisis, the duty of the Inde 
pendents and of all friends of good govern 
ment seems to us very clear. It is their duty 
to support the President, and the way to sup 
port the President is to vote for Davenport. 

We have very little confidence in the Re- 
publican sincerity in the cause of adminis- 
trative reform, or in the Republican plat- 
form, But the proceedings of the Repub 
lican Convention and the character of its 
nominations show that the Republican man 
agers, in this State at least, have learned 
wisdom by the events of 1884 and 1882. In 
the first place, the Convention was, what al! 
Conventions ought to be, but seldom are, a 
deliberative assembly, convened to reach de- 
cisions through conference, and not to record 
decisions already made. The proceedings were 
not prepared beforehand and managed by a 
boss. This is in itself a great improvement, 
which deserves encouragement. In the second 
place, the candidates are men of high character 
and eminent fitness, or, in other words,the kind 
of candidates which Machine work never pro- 
duces. The lesson of 1882, in this State at all 
events, has evidentiy been fruitful The nomi- 
nations show that,in spite of the assignment toa 
mercenary trickster like Mr. George Bliss of the 
task of drafting the resolution about civil-ser 
vice reform, the delegates felt that civil-se1 
vice reform is in the air, and that salvation for 
political partics in our day lies through diligent 
search for the right man for every place. 

The Democratic Convention, on the other 
hand, was one of the most carefully packed con- 


can win victories with a man like Cleveland, 
they cannot win them with a man like Hill, 
but to show the Republicans that although they 


| cannot carry this State with a man like Blaine, 


they can carry it with an honest gentleman like 
Davenport. To administer these lessons im- 


| partially is, at this juncture, and until new 


political combinations arise, the true function 
of the Independent vote. It is, by impar 
tially supporting or opposing each party, 
as it deserves, to break up the traditions of 
the spoils system, to show that elections 
cannot be carried by traffic in offices, and 
thus gradually to turn the attention of poli- 
ticians to other means of influencing the popu- 
lar vote. One of the greatest calamities which 


could now happen tothe cause of reform would 


be a failure to show President Cleveland that, 
whatever party conventions may say or do, 


| the majority of the people of this great State are 


wedded to the cause which he has at heart 
and to which he is rendering--after all his 
mistakes and shortcomings have been taken 
into account—service such as none of bis pre 
decessors has ever dreamed of. 

Moreover, Hill's election would be the 
election of a Tammany tool. It would be the 
resuscitation of the organization in this city, 
and would be regarded by the baser element 
in the Democratic party, which has fought 
Cleveland from the beginning, and is 
now trying to coerce him into complici- 
ty in its designs against the Government, 
as a rebuke to him for his refusal to deliver 
the offices over to the Democratic spoilsmen. 
Does any intelligent busivess man in this city 
suppose for one moment that the Gradys and 


' Cockrans and Ecclesines and Spinolas, by 


ventions we have seen for many years, and was | 


packed by EHIill’s own personal exertions. To 


elect him wolld, therefore, be a direct encour- 


agement to the pernicious arts by which intri- 
cuers of the type to which De and Quay and 
‘ ¥ ‘ 


objecting in their platform to the impair- 
ment of ‘‘the constitutional power of the 
Executive and heads of departments to 
make appointments,” through the Civil 
Service Law, really fear that the effi- 
ciency of the civil service will be 
diminished thereby? Does he not know 
that their idea of the appointing power is a 
power which can turn competent officers out 
of the places, and fill them from the nearest 


groggeries and slums? Does he not know that 
the expulsion of Captain Bacon to make way 
for Sterling, the barkeeper, was profoundly 
gratifying to them, and was the very sort 
of thing they wish to see going on in every 
post-office and custom-house in the land ? 
Does he not know that the Tweed ré- 


| gime was their ideal city government, 
quiet for the remainder of the Presidential 


and that, if they had their way, there 
would not be an office in New York or in 
the Union which would not be filled by a 


| loafer, a thief, a trickster, a liquor dealer, 
tion of the Democratic spoilsmen, of the fools | 





or an ignoramus? These men are, in fact, 
not simply the enemies of Cleveland, or the 
Civil-Service Act, or of good government : 
they are the enemies of civilization itself, the 
apostles of disorder, corruption, and vio- 
lence, and Hill is to-day in this State their 
chosen captain. 


THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 
NEARLY a year has passed since the Treasury 
has issued a ‘‘ bond call.” The last call, for 
$10,000,000, matured November 1, 1884, and 
Secretary McCulloch acknowledged in his 
annual report that his gold reserve had 
been trenched upon. Since that time it has 
been a struggle to maintain the gold reserve 
and pay current expenses, the public income 
having fallen pard passu with nearly all private 
incomes. The discontinuance of bond calls has 
temporarily relieved the national banks from 
the pressure caused by the gradual disappear- 
ance of the security upon which their circula- 
tion rests. For this reason there has been a 
cessation for a full year of the discussion of 
means for preserving the system from eventual 
decay and dissolution. Even the Bankers’ 
Convention which met at Chicago the other 
day, passed over the subject as no longer 
a stirring one. There were papers on the sil 
ver question, on extradition treaties, on defal- 
cations and the means of preventing them, 
and on a great variety of kindred subjects, but 
none on the permanency of the national bank- 
ing system itself. We are apt to lose sight of 
the things nearest to us and most important to 
us When nothing happens, out of the ordinary 
course of events, to call our attention to them. 
With the cessation of controversy concern- 
ing means for preserving the national bank- 
ing system there has been also a remarkable 
silence on the part of the enemies of the sys- 
tem. The banks have been subjected to no 
attacks worth mention or consideration, for 
along time. On the other hand, they have 
been made the subject of encomium at the 
hands of a foreign writer, so pronounced 
and well-merited that it deserves republication 
on this side of the water. In a recent article 
on American finance contributed to the Lon- 
don 7imesx the national banking system is thus 


| signalized : 


‘Their system of national banks, viewed as a 
whole, and taking into consideration not only the 
scanty materials out of which it was created but 
the desperate circumstances in which it had its 
birth, isa tour de force which only Americans 


' could have conceived. It is at once a magnifi- 


cent and invaluable addition to the Lanking re- 
sources of the world; an effort of genius by which 
the flower safety was plucked from the nettle 
danger. In the first bitter throes of the Civil 
War the Government of the day had three 
apparent impossibilities to grapple with in na- 
tional finance. They had to create channels for 
the rapid issue of untold millions of forced cur- 
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! 
rency; they had to create a home market for 


Government bonds which were practically un- 
salable abroad ; last, but not least, they had te 
fortify the country against financial nie by 
strengthening the hitherto shaky foundation of 
its banking system. The National Bank Act of 
1863 achieved all these objects with a success far 
exceeding the most sanguine anticipations of its 
authors. Inasense it was too successful, as it 
encouraged a younger generation of currency re- 
formers to tack on to it new experiments which 
have been saved from fiasco only by its protect 
ing strength.” 


This tribute from a competent and disinterest 
ed foreign observer is certainly high praise (but 


not too high) for the authors of the banking 


system, which has now passed its first genera 
tion, having achieved all and more than was 
promised for it, and has entered upon the 
third decade of its exisvence without the loss of 
one dollar to the holders of its circulating notes, 
and without the possibility of loss at any future 
time so long as the present basis of security is 
maintained ; having also paid in taxes to the 
National Government upwards of $125,000, 
000 in this period of time. 

At the Chicago meeting of the Bankers’ 
Convention a paper was presented by Mr. W. 
W. Flannagan, Cashier of the Commercial 
National Bank, of New York, which deserves 
something more than passing notice, It sug 
gests a plan for protecting the depositors in 
national banks, by creating a fund to be con- 
tributed by the banks themselves, for the im 
mediate liquidation of claims against failed 
banks, so that the creditors of such banks need 
give themselves no more concern about a sus 
pended bank than the note bolders now do. 
Such a guarantee would be the last expression 
of a perfected system of banking. The plan 
is exceedingly simple. It proposes that the 
tax on bank circulation shall be maintained 
and converted into a special fund for the pay 
ment of claims against failed banks, the exist 
ing temedies of law being kept in full force as 
against the officers and shareholders of the 
banks. The total amount of claims against 
failed banks since the national banking system 
went into operation, Mr. Flannagan shows, 
have been $38,479,810, and the total amount of 
losses on those claims have been only $9,524,553, 
The taxes paid on circulation during the same pe- 
riod have been $58,356,991, or more than five 
times the amount of the losses sustained by de 
positors. Take the proceeds of this tax, says 
Mr. Flannagan, until it reaches in the aggre- 
gate the sum of $20,000,000 ; set this apart as a 
special fund to be invested in Government 
bonds, and hold it for the liquidation of claims 
against suspended national banks, such claims 
to be paid in full as fast as proved, and the 
United States to be subrogated to all the rights 
of the creditors against the assets and the lia 
bility of the shareholders. 

That this plan, if carried into effect, would 
perfectly secure the deposits of all national 
banks and relieve the public from all appre- 
hensions regarding the safety of the money in 
trusted to their safekeeping, is quite certain. 
Iwo questions as to its practicability arise 
Can the Government spare the money which it 
now realizes from the tax on circulation, say, 
three millions per annum? If this question is 
answered aflirmatively, will the banks which 
issue circulating notes consent that their money 
(the proceeds of the present tax) shall be applied 
to the protection and payment of deposits in 


banks which do not issue circulating notes 

The country banks issue the bulk of the circula 
tion, while the city banks hold the bulk of the 
deposits. The latter question may be answer 
ed by saying that the right to issue circulating 
notes to take the place of money is a legitimat« 
source of public revenue—none more so—and 
that the disposition of the money so collected 
is wholly within the discretion of the Govern 
ment. It may be added that the national 
banking system is a unit and cannot lx 
broken into two parts—-one of circulation 
and another of deposits — and that whatever 
goes to gtrengthen and perfect the whole is 
advantageous to all of its parts. The ability 


| of the Government to dispense with — the 


$3,000,000 of revenue, which it now receives 
from the tax on circulation, is not so apparent 
as it Was a year or twoago, when the Treasury 
had an annual surplus of $80,000,000 to S100 

000,000 perannum. But the present straightened 


| condition of the public finances is not likely to 


continue, The stoppage of the silver coinig 


alone will be equivalent to an addition of $25 


| 000,000 per annum to the Government's resout 


ces. It may be said, at allevents, that whenever 
it becomes entirely clear that the tax on circuls 
tion can be spared, no better disposition can bx 
made of it than to use it for completing and 
perfecting the national banking system on the 
lines suggested in Mr. Flannagan’s paper 


THE COURSE OF PRICES 
In the advance sheets of the forthcoming re 
port of the Director of the Mint, we find the 
results of calculations as to the general cours: 
of prices for the years IS83 and 1884. Calcu 
lations of this kind were undertaken in a pre 
vious report issued by Mr. Burchard, the for 
mer Director; and to that gentleman is credit 


| due for their continuation to date in this year’s 


report. The investigation of prices perhaps 
did not lie strictly within the province of th 
Mint Department; neither has it been carried 
out with the eare and discrimination which 
would have been exercised by one trained in the 
practice of therough inquiry into economik 
questions. Nevertheless, the results obtained 
are of value, and deserve to be mentioned with 
appreciation of Mr. Burchard’s efforts. They 
are based on a simple computation of the ave 
rage rise or fall in price of some eighty articles 
It would lx casy to point out defects in tl 
methods used in computing the averages 

to show that the figures which are given as in 
dicating the course of prices cannot be accept 
ed without a good deal of allowance for errors 
Yet, though hardly to be trusted for details, 
they probably represent with sufficient: accura 
ey the general course of events 

We reproduce the figures for the last ten 

years, as they are given in the Mint rm ports 
In parallel columns we alse give the similar 
figures calculated for English prices in th 

nual commercial history of the London / 

vet, The figures of the # iat, While more 
carefully prepared in some respects than those of 
Mr. Burchard, have vet defects of their own, 
and can also be used as indicating with aceurncy 
only the general course of things. Both tables 
are based on a common standard, by which the 
number 100 denotes the average range of prices 
in the respective countries during the six years 


1845-50. These six vears form the period 


hefore the rreat disturbances run 





Californian and Australian gold cis 
and the average for these vears has 
in the # ; ‘ na y most other invest 
tors of the subtect is th standard by wl 
. 
to measure general Huctuations tb prices 
that time It should be said that the 
fivures in the Mint reports are based 
ferent standard, aud lave be duced 
for the sake of simpler my se 
by the / 
Year { stat ‘ 
ISso 14 
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reached in S78 whet prices Were pre 
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per for examp that the average { ia 
Ln Statos it SSO is much toe \ ’ ‘ 
heless thev 1 v ix ifelv tak ( «] 
hh { lk elust Phe tha 
r f trade in IN79-N1 a general rise it 
pri es Of sometan like oor 20 per cont. tor 
place They show that, in the reaction of the 
st tw r three vears, prices for the year 1884 
have gone down, both in this country and i 
England, to near) s low a point } 
reached it othe tim of greatest) depression 
in IS7S and 1879 With the additional fall 


in the first half of IS8S85, it is safe to say that 


the level of prices w is quite as low as 


in 1878 79 Finally the tables show that 
even in the times of greatest depression prices 
have always been higher than they. wer 
in the period before the gold discoveries in 
1845-50. The only exception is for the sings 
year 1879 in England, when, under the com 
bined influ of agricultural depression and 
the great Glasgow bank failure, a level just as 
low as that of 1845-50 was reached. Of course 


the only proper method of comparison with 


the older period would be to take a similar six- 
year period in recent times; and if any such 
period were taken—say the years 187944 
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the combined average of the six years would 
be found considerably higher than that for 
1845-50, 

Most men would be likely to say that they 
could have reached these conclusions, at least 
so far as the last ten years are concerned, from 
their own observation and experience, without 
the aid of elaborate statistical investigations. 
Nevertheless, a considerable number of intelli- 
gent persous have been agitating and appealing 
to the public on the assumption that a very diffe- 
rent state of things existed. The bi-metallists 
have been telling us that the supply of gold in 
the world was inadequate to the demands of the 
world for acirculating medium ; that an appre- 
ciation of gold—i.e., a steady fall of prices—was 
taking place in consequence ; and that calami- 
tous results would ensue if we did not resort 
to silver to eke out the insufficient gold. Yet 
when we investigate prices we find no such 
steady fall as they complain exists. Prices 
have their ups and downs ; they fluctuate with 
the ups and downs of trade, which seem to be 
inevitable in the industrial organization of 
modern civilization ; but on the whole there is 
no distinct tendency to a rise or to a fall. We 
seem to be as near as is practically possible to 
that state of a stable value of money, 
and an unchanging general level of prices, 
which fs the ideal of economists. For the 
last three or four years prices have been falling; 
but for the three or four years preceding they 
had been rising; and hardly any careful observer 
would deny that the probabilities in the im- 
mediate future are for another general rise. 
As compared with the years in the middle of 
this century, just before the disturbances in 
prices caused by the Californian and Australian 
gold discoveries, we have even at the present 
time no low range of prices. It looks as if we 
could rest for a while without being frightened 
by the predictions of our bi-metallic friends. 


ITALIAN POLITICS. 
ITALY, September 9, 1885. 

THE last great fight in Parliament was con- 
cerning the sale of the railroads managed by the 
State during the Jast nine years to private com- 
panies, and the contest bid fair to overturn the 
Ministry. As to the merits or demerits of the 
case, I venture no opinion. Honest, patriotic 
members of extreme parties—such as Silvio Spa- 
venta, a fierce Moderate of Bourbon-dungeon re- 
nown, and Agostino Bertani, the surgeon-soldier 
and Garibaldi’s alter ego in 1560—denounced the 
affair as a job. Military and naval men affirm 
gravely that to-day, when the capacity of rapid 
and orderly mobilization is the question of su- 
preme importance—when Italy is far from being 
able to mobilize on a large scale rapidly and 
without friction—it is a fatal error to transfer 
the railway property to private companies. 
Even now Italy is behind France, Germany, 
and even Austria in this important item of mili- 
tary efficiency ; and where will she be when the 
owners of her Mediterranean and Adriatic lines 
consult their own interests before those of the 
State? The general answer is, that the State is 
a bad administrator, and that the interest of 
private companies is to provide the shortest and 
rapidest communication from one point to an- 
other. Anyhow, the cession is an accomplished 
fact, and the experiment must last for the next 
twenty years. 

But if the taxpayers hoped that the sums re- 
ceived by the Stats would enable the Minister of 
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Finance to lessen the taxes, they are direly mis- 
taken. Signor Magliani, the same Minister who 
presided over resumption, has answered the mu- 
nicipal deputations, one and all: ‘1 can abate 
nothing of the dazio e consumo [the tax paid on 
food entering the city walls}. So much you must 
each pay, and if you don’t pay up, I shall send a 
Government Commissioner to collect.” And he 
is right in saying: ‘‘ You insist upon an efficient 
army ; you clamor for big ships and plenty of 
them ; you choose to have compulsory and gra- 
tuitous elementary education in one sense, you 
must pay for it in another.” And paying and 
grumbling go on apace. The one dark spot on 
the horizon is the agricultural distress, Ali taxes, 
or nearly all, fall on the land. Not only does the 
State carry off 124 millions, but all the munici- 
pal taxes fall upon the land also, and, what is 
worse, they fall unequally: some provinces pay- 
ing—to state it roughly—three francs per acre, 
others sixteen; this because no national land 
census has been taken, and each province pays 
pretty much as it did in the bad old times. The 
thirty huge volumes published by the Agricul- 
tural Inquiry Commission 1eveal unknown, un- 
thought-of distress among the rural populations ; 
and not merely, as Socialistic agitators (the very 
pest of society, in Italy at least) would have it 
believed, amcng the actual tillers of the soil, but 
small farmers, peasant proprietors, and even 
holders of land who were once well to do, are 
in about as sorry a plight as Irish tenants yes- 
terday, Irish landlords to-day. The causes of 
agricultural depression are not far to seek. The 
failure of the silk-worm crops ; the fall of prices 
for Italian cocoons ; the ever-recurring vine dis- 
ease ; the increased expenditure in every depart- 
ment, necessitating the aforesaid increased taxa- 
tion ; and, above and before all, American com- 
petition in cereals—each of these causes would 
occupy a separate letter to show which can be 
removed, which lessened, which must be borne. 
The fact remains, and furnishes the opponents of 
the Government with constant arguments against 
what Mr. Bright once termed that ‘‘ infernal for- 
eign policy.” 

It must be remembered that, as it is the duty 
of the Opposition to oppose, the same party which 
now protests against ‘‘our African expedition” 
taunted the Government im past times with Ita- 
ly’s isolation and her last-rate position in Europe. 
To sum up the Irredentists’ cry we had at the 
Milan mass meeting, ‘* The aspirations of Italian 
soldiers are directed, not toward Africa, but 
toward the Italian Alps”; but as long as the 
Italo-Austro-German alliance lasts, these aspi- 
rations can only be spoken with bated breath, 
and even should that not too strong alliance 
break up, the *‘ aspirations” of the Italian-speak- 
ing populations still subject to Austrian rule 
must decide the question for themselves. But, 
these Irredentist agitators apart, there is a very 
large body of Italians who think and say that 
Italy ought to keep entirely clear of the craze 
for “colonial empire” which has again broken 
out in Europe ; that she needs all her resources 
for the development of her industrial and agri 
cultural resources; and that really popular 
banks for lending money to landholders and 
farmers, so that they may transform their sys- 
tems of culture, is the one thing needed. This 
cannot be gainsaid. Italy, according to compe- 
tent authorities, now only produces grain at a 
loss of thirty per cent. The idea of protection, 
or even ‘fair trading,” is scouted, save by a por- 
tion of the interested parties. Consequently, 
wheat and maize fields will have to be “ trans- 
formed” into orchards and vineyards. As yet, 
the rice plantations seem able to hold their own, 
but pasture and grazing lands must be increased 
if Italy is to look to cattle rearing for her future 
well-being. All this requires large and ready 
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capital, and capital is what scarcely any land 
cultivator possesses. No one gainsays these state- 
ments ; no one denies the gaunt misery that pre- 
vails, not only in the southern provinces, but in 
the fertile Lombard plains and in the Paduan 
and other Venetian provinces, once the granary 
of Italy. Hence the very slight enthusiasm for 
colonial projects, and for alliances that might 
lead to little wars and great expenditure. 

On the other hand, there is a very strong party 
in favor of Italy taking her due share in the good 
things that seem going to other nations. Colo- 
nies, like land, say they, are limited in quantity. 
When France, Germany, Austria, Russia (to say 
nothing of England) have snapped every availa- 
ble port and bay and desert tract, what will be 
left for us? Very cautiously indeed has the 
Government proceeded in the ** African expedi- 
tion,” and now its steps seem even more uncer- 
tain, because there is a general impression that 
while English Liberals, and Mr. Gladstone espe- 
cially, are favorable to Italy, and like her ‘‘asa 
neighbor,” the Conservatives, on the contrary, 
who objected to her ever becoming a nation, still 
retain their prejudice, and will lose no opportu- 
nity of snubbing her. But this impression is, in 
my belief, unfounded. Lord Beaconsfield per- 
mitted himself, and was permitted, certain likes 
and dislikes and caprices which are not charac- 
teristic of the English Conservatives. Interest 
and notsentiment goverus »oliticai alliances, and, 
looked at from this point of view, Italv has no 
interests which clash with those of England: 
both are concerned in preventing the Mediter- 
ranean from becoming a ** French lake.” Hence 
the rumor that Sir H. Drummond Wolf bas pro- 
posed that Italy should occupy “ Tripoli ” is not 
a surprising one, and it is said that the 15,000 
men now summoned are destined for Tripoli, and 
not for Massowa, If this be the case, the Irreden- 
tists will double their hue-and-cry ; but Depretis, 
who has been one of them, knows how much or 
little that ery is worth. Of course Italy can do 
nothing without England’s consent, and will do 
nothing to offend Germany. No one objected to 
her taking Assab; she was clearly invited by 
England to cccupy Massowa, and both these oc- 
cupations are justified by her ‘‘ commercial inte- 
rests.” But she will do well to think twice before 
accepting a mission to Tripoli, as it may involve 
her in a dilemma from which she will find it diffi- 
cult to extricate herself, should the Tories be de- 
feated and the Liberals come in at the next gene- 
ral elections in England. J. W. M. 


SWITZERLAND.—SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 
CAMPFER, ENGADINE, August 51, 1885. 
ALTHOUGH in some parts of Switzerland the 
natives complain that there are more hotels and 
stores, and fewer visitors, every season, other 
places seem to have been more frequented this 
year than ever before. Especially is this true of 
localities which have become summer colonies, as 
it were, of Germany, France, Italy, or Eng'and. 
Switzerland, notoriously, consists of three na- 
tional divisions, in which the language, customs, 
and names of towns and mountains are respect 
ively German, French, and Italian. The cour- 
ist tribes, as a rule, are much more inter- 
national still; but there are certain local- 
ities which have been practically annexed by 
one country, so that visitors from another ap- 
pear almost like intruders. At Engelberg, for 
instance, nearly all the visitors are Germans, 
who, in fact, are ina large majority throughout 
the Bernese Oberland. To find out which 
nationality prevails, it is not necessary to con- 
sult the list of arrivals in the local paper or hotel 
register. The dinner hour indicates it. Lf it is 
at 1, the guests are Germans, if at 7, English. 
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Evening dinners are customary throughout the 
Engadine, which appears to be quite as mucha 
British colony as Gibraltar. At Pontresina 
one addresses a stranger in English, as a matter 
of course. At hotels, 
few Germans and French are admitted on pre- 


some of the however, a 


bation. The Germans have a table of their own, 
while the French are wisely placed with 
the English, doubtless in order to avert 


a local Francc-Prussian war. Along the St. 
Gothara encounters large 
Italians, while Americans, who do not 
take to Switzerland as naturally as to Paris and 
taly, are to be met chiefly at Chamounix and 


one numbers of 


seem to 


Zermatt, in the neighborhood of the ** biggest 
mountains—though t! ose places are by no 
means so interesting fer a prolonged sojourn as 
some others where the mountains are less ** big.” 
As for the French, they do not seem to predo- 
minate anywhere. except, perhaps, at Bad St. 
Moritz. With the French, patrioti-m assumes 
the form of a monomania which neutralizes even 
the instinctive craving in 
is only a few days since I saw in a Paris paper 
an article *‘ cracking up™ the scenery along the 
Seine at the expense of Switzerland and Italy. 
seems, are beginning to rctali- 
Indeed, nothing 


man to travel: and it 


Foreigners, it 
ate by ignoring the French. 


strikes one more in travelling terough any 
part of Europe at present than the 
rapidity with which English is disvlacing 


world-language. The Italian 
families one here all speak English and 


have English governesses for their children ; the 


French as the 
meets 


head- waiters and portets always speal: English, 
but not always French. and the French will, no 
doubt, discover before long that the world no 
longer revolves around Paris, and that if they go 
toa foreizn country, they’ will bave to learn fo- 
reign languages, like other educated tolks. 
English influence, though great enough to 
eclipse the French language and postpone the 
German dinner hour, has not yet proved suffi- 
ciently powerful to retorm the Continental bar- 
barians in the matter of breakfast—probably 
on account of the that would 
In these bracing regions, where 


extra expense 
be involved. 
the extinct bears seem to have left their ap- 
petites to the tourists. still expect- 
ed to put up with a breakfast consisting of 
two rolls, butter, 
About this last-named, mysterious 
volumes full of interesting details 
doubt be written by expert chemical 
you ask for honey, 
you two jars, ore of is labelled ** bee 
honey,” the other ‘ table-honey.” 
qui mal y pense! Apart from this ebbligato vel- 


one is 


coffee, and = ‘ honey.” 
substance 
might no 
analyists. 
Swiss grocers, if show 
which 


loney soit 


low glycerine, however, Swiss hotels are remark- 
A good room with 
had any- 


ably good, and cheap too. 
full board (including honey) 
where for $2 to $5; in less frequented places only 
half that sum is asked. It is the great Baedeker 
himself—whose guide book of Switzerland is a 


may be 


marvel of perfection and practical sense—who 
pronounces the Swiss hotels the best in 
the world; and as he has a_ habit of 


attaching stars to whatever is commend- 


able, the 
almost the appearance of a Milky Way. 


* Switzerland’ bave 


This is 


pages of his 


what makes Switzerland such a glorious resort 
The Andes and 


the Himalayas may contain higher peaks and 


for tourists and weary city folks 


bigger glaciers ; but one cannot, among them, as 
here, climb all day across rocks and snow fields, 
and in the evening return to a 


of six or eight courses, the best 


first-class dinner 
Italian, French, 
> jat- 
est newspapers, and a comfortable bed. It ap- 
rland 


and German wines, interesting company, th 


pears, it is true, as if the climate of Switz: 
were becoming warmer. There is 
the mountains this year—especially on those 


less snow on 


| 


| 
} 


than atany 
and the 


which frame in the Engadine valley 


time within the memory of residents ; 
guide-books tell one concerning almost every gia 
cier that it “used to extend much 


the valley.” Unless some very snowy and pr 


further into 


lenged winters come on,therefore, ambitious tour 


ists will possibly,in a few generations, betake them 


selves to the Himalayas, as some of the English 
are already doing. But ordinary mortals, who 
are satisfied with one or two snowstorms in 


August, 
the beautiful without dispensing with the com 


and who vrefer to enjov tbe sublime and 
forts of civilization, will not turn their backs on 


Switzerland for time yet. Every ven 


some 
access to interesting points is made more com 
fortable m th 
same system as that cn Mt after 


The two railways up the higi 

Washington, 
which they were modelled) have proved so su 
cesstul that 
built up the gloomy Pilatus, and still another uj 
the Niesen (near Interlaken), 
view is hardly inferior to that from on top of the 
Faulhorn, The 
safe, but very slow, and thererore a ride on them 


next year a similar road is to Le 


from which th 


Rigi railways are absolutely 
Is not nearly so exciting as coming down t 
switchback at Mauch 
gravity alone. 

Several hundred tourists go up the 
day during July and August, but few stay longer 


Chunk by the force of 
Rigi every 


than one night at the summut, or Kulm, becaus 
the hotels are very expensive, and the scores of 


wake U 


t 


people who get up to see the sun rise, 
everybody in the house soon after 3 o'clock 
But there are sever 1] hotels within a few bundred 
feet of the summit where prices are more rea 

able, and the view of the mecuntains ts almost 
The best of these is R 
Scheideck, to which a branch railway leads, 
which has evep a better 
ranges than the Kulm, though that summut shuts 


equally extensive. 


view of the mountau 


off part ot the view of the plains. The Scheidesi 
Hotel has more than 200 


many of whom remain two or three weeks. It is 


guests In the season, 


managed by a gentleman who, in the winter 


teaches natural history in a high school, as 
whose knowledge of the Alpine flora’ and 
cConVeniehnce bv tl 


fauna is found a great 


guests. The disadvantage of living on top of 
this mountain, 6,000 feet high, is that one is 4 
to be wrapped im dense clouds tor two or th 
days at a time; but even for this he feels amply 


repaid by the magnificent glimpses be gets of t 


lakes, valleys, and mountains when the clou 
dissolve into various grotesque shapes, and 
chase one another, suspended midway betwee 


the summit and the valley. Sometime 


a snow-white cloud a few hundred feet abov 


lake, moving along majesticaliy, and so dense and 
opaque that one can readily understand the bx 

lief of the ancients that the clouds were solid, 
and that thunder 
The clouds, indeed, afford as much enter 


was caused by their colli 
sions, 
tainment, and morevariety, on the 
terrestrial In the account of his ascent 
of the Brocken, Heine 
who were intoxicated, and who consequently must 
had a 
On the Rigi one needs no such magic potion t 
double—at least 


. : 
erheu i tit 


scenery 
mentions some 
have double enjoyment of 


Lhe scenery 





sce the scenery so far as the 


cloudscape is con mountain is sur 


on all sides by lakes, on which 





a new shadow picture is painted. Some- 


. } . ] ‘ 
imes the clouds are reflected in their native 





snowy whiteness, sometimes as 


purpk 
In ene respect, however, the Swiss cl 


patches 
uds are cls- 
appointing: they are no Venetian colorists:; and 
though I have 


land I bave never seena 


spent two summers in Switzer- 


sunset to compare in 


gorgeousness and variety of coloration with 
those that mav be enjoyed in New York 
State, especially im the lake region. As for 
sunriss—I cannot tell a lie—I have not seen 

















one on the Rigi but in this 1 e I hav 

enjoved the rare priv ( { »s ! a t 

Oelock, and without gettir he first vs 
f the rising sun gild = the nowy summit 

of Mount Corvatsch, over 10.000 feet ! 

Yet it must lk mitted that tl roonday 
alor-cymphonies —the emerald la t) 

ried green of th forests, U ‘ ut I 
f alpi flowers, tl “p> 

Vast snow tlelds, and tl } bi t 
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las this may ‘ Winter flat mav | 

worn all summer w.thout a momen feeling of 
. fort, and it is a positive luxury to bask by 
he hour int noondav August sun, whose ravs 

ire just warm enough to raise to a pleasant 
tempcrature the stiff breezes that always blow 
from the snow fields. Tho air is so dry that it is 
apt to produce an alarming effect on the size of 
wine bills ; but to compensate for this, there is a 


great saving in blotting paper to those 
othe 


probably the reason why 


who writ 
. 


many letters or do literary work, This is 


many German pr 


sors and others come upto the Engadine in summer 


to write books. Among those present at St. 
Moritz this season were Dr. Bran i 


Schliemann, ani Mr. Story, the »culptor 


As for the natives, waco are burdened neither 


with present cerebral waste, nor with the restora 


tion of nervous energies wasted throu sh the « 

citements of city life, they seem oblige | to find 
some special outlet for the animal spirits en 
gendered by the Lracing mountain air, This 


cal ecrde, It 


remarkable phenomena of life 


nvariably the vi 


outlet is almost 

is one of the mos 
among the mountains that one feels an abmost ir- 
resistible The isants 


impulse to sing Swiss pe 


and shepherds never resist this impulse ; but in 
most cases their notions concerning musical pitch 


are so Vague that their “ yodling” adds to the 
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bliss of those only who are ignorant of music. 
Nor have I ever been able to sympathize with the 
old notion that the harsh, dull-sounding cowbells 
add tothe poetry of Switzerland ; yet there is 
a man at St. Moritz who sells them in large 
numbers to visitors, who take them home. 
The cowbell interferes with the enjoyment of an 
unique Alpine experience—the emotion inspired 
by absolute silence. Nowhere but in the high 
Alps can this emotion be enjoyed: the ocean, the 
desert, the plain are rarely so absolutely silent as 
the Alpine snow fields—when the bells of the 
adventurous cows are at rest, for they are heard 
at an enormous distance. It is no rhetorical trick 
to say that one often stands still to listen to the 
Alpine silence. Just as the eyes which look at 
white .afier being fatigued with green, see not 
white but the complementary purple; so the ear, 
fatigued by city noises, perceives in Alpine si- 
lence not a negative blank, but a positive sensa- 
tion of joy; and it is this glorious symphony of 
nature that unpoetic souls willingly and gladly 
sacrifice for the ‘‘ poetic cowbells.” H. T. F. 


DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Paris, September 11, 1885. 

THE novels of Diderot are more often read now 
than the *‘ Encyclopeedia’; but, in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, Diderot was eminently the au- 
thor of the ‘ Encyclopedia.’ The history of this 
great publication has been recently told by 
M. Maurice Tourneux. It had been quite for- 
gotten, as well as the ‘ Encyclopeedia’ itself: 
who thinks now of buying the huge volumes 
which are hidden in some old bookseller’s shop 
on the Quai Voltaire? The history of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia’ has become more interesting to us 
than the work itself, which had the fate of all 
cyclopaedias, and could only serve for a time, 

Diderot is not named in the letters of privilege, 
which are dated January 21, 1746; but he was 
recognized by D’Aguesseau as the director of the 
Tne “ Associated Booksellers” (li- 
who published the Almanach 
Royal, had accepted the offer made to them by 
the Abbé Gua de Malves, who undertook to give 


publication. 


. . 
WatveS AsSsocies), 


an alphabetic account of all human knowledge in 
the eighteenth century. The prospectus, which 
ravea sortof genealogical tree of the various &ci- 
enees, Was attacked by the Jansenists as well as 
by the Jesuits, who were then very powerful at 
Court. The ‘* Academy of Sciences” remember, 
ed suddenly that Colbert had asked its members 
to meke a “ Description of the arts et métiers,” 
and Réaumur was charged with this mission. 
The first volame of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ ap- 
peared in 1752 and sold well: 4,300 subscriptions 
had been received. Tie philosophers worked at 
ence for the new enterprise, which appeared to 
them, as Sainte-Beuve says, the wooden horse 
that was to enter into Troy. Diderot secured 
the goog will of Voltaire (who asked to be calied 





the *‘encyclopeedic waiter”), of Montesquieu, Liol- , 


Lach, Grimm, Marmontel, Morellet, De Brosses- 


; to walk, 


tc. <A little scandal helped the sale. A young | 


abbé, who had written the article ‘* Certitude,” 


presented to the Sorbonne a thesis in which he | 


drew a parallel between Jesus Christ aud 2scula- 
pius, and was severely censured by the Faculty. 


But the scandal was too great, and a judgment | 


of February 7, 1752, suppressed the ‘Encyclo- 
peedia.” After three months, the Comte @’ Argen- 


son, to whom the great work was dedicated, ob- | 


tained the repeal of the interdiction, and seven 
volumes were allowed to appear quietly till Hel- 
vetius published in 1758 his work ‘L'Esprit.’ 
The impious book was condemned and burned 
before the staircase of the Grande Chambre, and 
Helvetius was obliged to sell his place of fermier- 
général. The Parlement appointed a committee 
to examine the ‘ Encyclopeedia,’ There is, in the 
** Cabinet des Estampes” of the Rue Richelieu, a 


printed copy of this judgment, surrounded with 
allegorical figures—Incredulity proscribed, Reli- 
gion having her foot on False Philosophy, cover- 
ed with beasts’ skins. As Grimm said, the com- 
mittee chosen by the Parlement had to taste the 
poison. Meanwhile, the Council of State re- 
voked the privilege, and ordered the booksellers 
to refund to the subscribers the money already 
paid for the volumes which were still to appear. 

So far, D’Alembert had given his time and his 
aid to the great undertaking; but he became dis- 
couraged and Diderot remained alone. The dif- 
ficulties were immense, and the printing of the 
remaining volumes had to be done in the dark, 
Diderot had, fortunately for him, invisible pro- 
tectors in the persons of Choiseul, Malesherbes, 
and Sartine. 


“Tt is true, as Grimm said, that many distin- 
guished persons charged themselves generously, 
without interest and without glory, as they were 
neither paid nor named, with a great part of the 
work. . Diderot himself, having as before 
the entire work of the revision and of the editing, 
and being obliged to hurry the publication for 
fear of some new storm, was constrained to act 
the laboring man more than the author. Many 
articles, and some very essential, were left to the 
Chevalier Jaucourt, a man of great zeal and in- 
defatigable industry, but a pitiless compiler, who 
only copied the best-known and often the most 
mediocre books. The general plan of the work, 
of course, suffered much by this forced clandes- 
tinity, and it happens that on the same page you 
can read black and white on the same object, 
from two different pens, to say nothing of the 
general confusion, the irreparable omissions, the 
inevitable faults and mistakes.” 


Diderot had one copy, of course, reserved for 
himself. One day, when he had to consult a phi- 
losophical article under the letter S, he found it, 
to his surprise and horror, completely mutilated. 
He was dumfounded. He reread the articles, 
his own and those of his most valued collabora- 
tors, and found every where the same mutilations 
and changes. He became almost frantic with 
horror. The mischief had been done by the print- 
er, Le Breton, who wished to purchase at this 
price the tolerance of the Government. With 
his assistant he made himself a sovereign arbiter 
and censor of all the articles. They were printed 
first as the authors had sent them, but, after Di- 
derot had seen the last proof, and given his ** bon 
& tirer,” Le Breton cut, changed, suppressed in 
the most arbitrary manner. Le Breton was not 
only a coward, he wasanignorant and silly man, 
having no idea of literature or of philosophy; 
and when Diderot found him out, the mischief 
wasdone. Curiously cucugh, none of the muti- 
lated authors had ever complained to Diderot; 
which proves that if there is sucha thing as “le 
plaisir de se voir imprimer,” few authors read 
themselves in print. 

On July 25, 1765, Diderot was able to write to 
Mile. Vollaud: ‘‘I shall no longer go much to 
this infernal office where I have used my eyes for 
men who will not give meeven a stick to help me 
In eight or ten days I shall see 
the end of this enterprise, which has occupied me 
for twenty years, which has not made my fortune 
—far ire'n it—which has several times made me 
liable to leave my country or to lose my liberty, 
and whieh bas consumed a life which I might 
have rendered moe usful and more glorious.” 
And a few dors efterward: ‘* I shall soon scream 
Land! land!” 

Diderot could not be consoled for the mutila- 
tion of the * Encyclopedia.’ In a memoir to 
Catharine vf Rursia he offered to make her a new 
edition: ** It woula be well worthy of your Ma- 
jesty to do the reverse of what bas been done in 
France, and to bring the ‘ Encyclopedia’ to the 
state of a fine work. Ishould take pleasure in 
writing ou uc frontispiece: ‘The French wished 
it to be ba’; th: sovereign of Russia has made it 
good.’” He offered to dedicate to her the new 








‘Encyclopedia.’ In this memoir Diderot com- 
plains much of Choiseul, who had been at first 
one of his protectors. ‘‘ M. de Choiseul,” he says, 
‘* who hates us, I don’t know why, has dragged 
out of obscurity a poor devil, very wicked, with- 
out knowledge, without talent, without princi- 
ples, and excites against us this sort of Aristo- 
phanes, whois as perverse as the ancient one, but 
has not his wit. We have been dragged on the 
stage, and the people have seen Rousseau on all 
fours, Helvetius teaching his valet to steal, my- 
self 1 don’t know bow. All this is fallen into the 
mud, along with the author, who remains under 
this inscription, ‘PAlis, sot... This was the ana- 
gram of Palissot,the author of *‘Les Philosophes,” 
acomedy which was represented on May 2, 1760, 
at the French Comedy, and which excited the an- 
ger of the philosophical school. In his memoir 
Diderot gives some curious details about his 
work: ‘*The expense, when all was finished, 
amounted to 1,500,000 livres o1 300,000 rubles. 
There have been 4,500 copies printed, which were 
all sold at an average price of 900 francs. The 
editors have therefore received more than 4,000,- 
000, and, all expenses paid, had a residuum of 2,- 
500,000 francs, and they admit it.” 

We need not enter into all the details of Dide- 
rot’s scheme, but the finances of Russia were low. 
Catherine had just waged a long war against 
Turkey. General Betzky, who was the contidant 
and factotum of Diderot, was very irresolute in 
character. Perhaps Diderot himself grew 
alarmed at the great work which he had offered 
to undertake: his health was a little impaired. 
His attention became turned to other subjects. 
There is no further trace in his correspondence 
of the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia.’ Dide- 
rot used his influence with Catherine for political 
objects. On November 12, 1775, Sir Robert Gun- 
ning, then British Minister in Russia, wrote to 
his Government: ‘‘Count Panin has told me in 
great confidence that M. Diderot, who has free 
access to the Empress, has been asked to give the 
sovereign a paper containing proposals of peace 
with Turkey, which the Court of France engaged 
itself to enforce if the good offices of that Court 
were accepted, M. Diderot said that he could 
not go out of his sphere and expose himself to be- 
ing shut up in the Bastile on his return, and he 
absolutely refused to accede to the desire of the 
French Minister.” A few days acterwards, 
Diderot had changed his mind, and Sir Robert 
Gunning wrote: ‘ Notwithstanding, says M. Pa- 
nin, the way in which the Empress received the 
papers transmitted by M. Diderot in the name of 
the French Minister, M. Diderot 1s at this mo- 
ment at Tsarskoe-Selo, which proves that he has 
disarmed the anger of the Empress.” 

M. Aifred Rambaud was the first to study 
Diderot, the diplomat, in his important work: 
‘Recueil de la Société historijue russe.’ Dide- 
rot was carried away by his admiration of Cathe- 
rine. He was somewhat too imaginative, as is 
well shown in the curious paper entitled *‘Ma 
Réverie,” a paper which differs completely from 
ordinary diplomatic memoirs. The peace with 
Turkey seems only a pretext: the imagination of 
the writer rambles on a hundred subjects: 

“We look very sincerely on the partition of 
Poland as an affaire fuite. I doubt not, how- 
ever, that the partition of this sheep will become 
some day the occasion of a long quarrel between 
the three wolves. My three wolves are the Rus- 
sian, the Austrian, the Prussian. France is a 
fourth wolf, and reasons thus: ‘If ever the Aus- 
trian wolf, my neighbor, should one day show 
his teeth, I should be glad if, while he had his 
face turned towards me, the Russian or the Prus- 
sian wolf threatened him from behind.,”’ 

Catherine was very cynical, as is well shown 
in her correspondence, She amused herself 
with French philosophers, as the King used to 
have court~fools. Catherine did not judge 
Diderot badly when she said that “on some 
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points he was a hundred years old and on some 
others he was hardly ten years old.” Speaking 
one day to Diderot of the partition of Poland, she 
complained of having been somewhat taken in 
by Frederic of Prussia: ‘* You don't like this 
Prince 7° she said. ‘* No, he is a great man, but 
he is a bad King and a faur-monnayeur.” 
‘* Well,” said she, “‘ I have some of his monnaic.” 
It is difficult to imagine the degree of Diderot’s 
adulation: 

‘*T will tell my compatriots,” says he in his 
‘ Réverie,’ “ that you unite the soul of a Roman 
with the seductiveness of Cleopatra; force with 
sweetness, contempt of danger with good judg- 
ment, dignity with affability—the affability of 
Benedict XLV. when he took off bis tiara.and said, 
‘ Ecco il papa!—a warm, nev, an impetuous soul, 
with patience and with moderation. And oh! 
my friends !” he exclaims, ‘* suppose this woman 
on the throne of France ! what an Empire, what 
a terrible Empire she would make of it, and in 
how short atime. And you, what a man would 
you not be. You are a spring which the weight 
of a bad administration bends down and will al 
ways bend down. Do come if only to spend a 
mouth in Petersburg.” 

I don’t know who said to a young man: “ Plas 
ter thick, and some will stick.” The philosopher 
certainly did plaster thick. Shall we go over the 
reforms which he recommends in his *‘ Réverie’ ? 
It is hardly worth while. His advice on every 
subject is of a very vague character. My object 
has been chiefly to tell the history of the publi- 
cation of the ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ and to point to the 
valuable publications of the Russian Historical 
Society. The greatest part of these volumes 
pullished by this Society is, of course, in Rus- 
sian; but there are many letters and documents 
in French, as French was at that time the lan 


guage of polite society. 


Correspondence. 
THE WARNER BILL. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sm: The discussion of Mr. Warner's Silver 
Bill, while it bas revealed a general appreciation 
of some of the evil consequences likely to flow 
from it, has entirely overlooked one very serious 
feature of that remarkable measure, viz, Its 
probable effect on the future price of silver. The 
bill provides that any holder of silver bullion 
may deposit the same with the Treasurer of the 
United States and receive therefor certificates 
receivable at par for customs, taxes, and all 
other public dues... The ratio to gold at which 
such certificates shall be issued shall be the 
actual market value of silver bullion at the time 
of deposit, to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for each month by taking the ave- 






rage selling price during the preceding month, 
or for each day by taking the mean selling price 
on the first [meaning the /ast] preceding day on 
which actual sales were made. But if at any 
time silver rises to a value equal to the ratio of 
the two metals in existing standard coins, the 
holder of silver bullion may, at his option, have 
it coined into standard dollars, on the same 
terms as provided for the coinage of gold 

Now, if this bill became a law, what would be 
its effect on the price of silver? Suppose a law 
were passed requiring the Government to buy at 
market value all the wheat, or all the cotton, or 
all the iron offered, and pay therefor in certifiv 
cates receivable in payment of all public dues; 
what would be the éffect on the price of the 
commodities so selected? Obviously the price 
would at once rise, for the advent of a new cus- 
tomer ready, nay, compelled, to buy unlimited 
quantities could not fail to stimulate the market. 
The mere expectation of the future advent of 
such a customer would suffice to ** boom” the 
price of silver, 








But that is not all. When silver once began to 
rise, if could never again decline, Suppose that 
the bill goes into effect on January 1, 1886, The 
Secretary of the Tr. asury will have to announes 
on that day at what price he will receive silvet 
during the day or during the month, as he may 
elect. Suppose any price you please in that tirst 
announcement, remembering that it must be 
fixed either by the last sale or by the average 
luring December, 1885. Let us assume this im 
tial price to be 52d. per ounce. Now, it is selt 
evilent that nobody would sell silver for less 
than 52d. on any day after January 1, being cer 
tain that by waiting till the following dav he 
cgiud get that price from the United States 
Treasury, and at the same time enjoy the benetit 
of any rise in the price that might in the meat 
time accrue. In other words, the Government 
would gratuitously insure against Joss all opera 
tors for a rise in the price of silver; and any 
competing buyer of silver would have to bid 
above the Government price in order to get his 
supply. The actual legitimate demand for sil 
ver, combined with the facility afforded to the 
**pulls,” would therefore inevitably carry th 
price of silver, more or less gradually, up to th 
point when any holder of silver could demand to 
have it coined into standard dollars which would 
be a legal tender for all purposes. 

Long before this point had been reached, how 
ever, the Treasury would be full of silver cer 
tificates received for duties in place of gold, and 
would have been drained of its stock of gold ; 
and even if not entirely so drained, that proces 
would soon be accomplished when any holder of 
silver could have his bullion coined into dollars 
Of ¢ urse, silver could only remain at the pr 
necessary for this purpose until the whole coun 
try had parted with its gold and received * stan 
lard“ silver dollars in exchange at par. In other 
words, the customer whose unlimited purchases 
of silver had driven up the price being bankrupt, 
and therefore out of the market, the commodity 
would, after the most violent flactuations, tind 
its natural level of value. The net result of Mr 
Warner's bill would thus be that we should bt 
transformed into a mono-metallic silver-curreney 
country, in the same category as India and China, 
while all the countries of Europe would have a 
mone-metalhe gold currency; and Germany 
would have dumped her whole unsalable load 
of silver on the back of the patient American 
donkey, and received good gold in exchan, 

It is true that the bill provides “that coins 
struck at European mints, and ingots and bars 
made by melting down such coins, shall be ex 
cluded from the provisions of this act,” but this 
provision, like most of ‘the provisions of this 
act,” is perfectly puerile, for it would be utterly 
impossible to identify any particular bar or ingot 


as to its origin or previous condition. The bill is 





really nothing but a device to precipitate publi 
and private financial disaster and bankruptcy 
upon our country in order to enable holders and 
producers of silver all over the world to finda 
market for their merchandise. For the limited 
coinage of the Bland bill it would substitute un- 


limited coinage. a. =. 


THE SOUTH AND THE SILVER QUESTION 
To THe Eprror or THE Nation : 

Sir: The various recent manifestations at the 
South establish beyond a doubt, I think, that 


mil 
pub 


ic sentiment among our business men is very 
decidedly set against the continued coinage of 
the Biand silver dollar. The petition to th 
President from our South Carolina bankers and 
merchants, the very decided action of the Com- 
mercial Convention at Atlanta, the equally em- 
phatic resolutions of the Cotton-Gror ers’ Con- 
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vention at the Virginia Springs, the voi f ti 
better portion of our Southern press 
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spous, utterly regardless of every principi 
the reform movement. Our papers, for the must 
part, denounce reform and reformers in unme: 
sure? te . It is true ur leading papor, the 
Charleston News and Couri pretends to be 
strong advocat f reform, for which it get 
? ! redit me reformers t tl Nort] 
s reat s the wat ol nidence i it 
r’s sin vy, that I doubt if its advoeacy of 
reform, as well as of the repeal of the Silver 
Coinage Act, does not rather tend ft pinjure both 


le ‘ 


measures in the popular estimation 

Bat neither civil-service reform, nor the silver 
question, nor the tariff, nor cur foreign trade 
nor our shippicg interests, have been an issue, o1 
have received any adequate attention in any 
election at the South since the war, The natural 
result is very general ignorance of all such ques 
tions, both among our pol.ticians and the people 
generally. As aspecimen | may mention that I 


4 


heard one of our most intelligent and useful 


South Carolina Congres:men seriously advocate 
the idea of mixing gold and silver in certain pro, 
portions, and out of this extraordinary amaizgem 
coining money, He imagined in this way to be 


a 
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able to force silver on the world at more than its 
value. Few of our Congressmen, perhaps, would 
so openly contess their ignorance on important 
public questions as does our senior Senator. Gene- 
ral Butler, who, in a recent letter to the Charles- 
ton News and Courier on the subject of the silver 
question and our foreign trade, did not hesitate 
to admit his ignorance of what was best to be done, 
and to call on his friend, Colonel Trenholm, of 
Charleston, for light to guide bim. This light 
Colonel Trenholm endeavored to give him on the 
silver question in his very able and lucid letter 
published in the News and Courier of August 
24, and which has received such favorable atten- 
tion in Northern papers. 

At tne conclusion of his excellent argument 
Colonel Trenholm appeals to Senator Butler to 
do one thing which he could do effectively, 
namely, ** to get upa movement among Southern 
members of Congress to put an end to this silver 
He adds: 


oppression.” 

‘*Representative men in Congress from the 
South are, with respect tu this matter, under 
greater responsibility than others, because they 
supported the Bland measure. and because they 
could in thirty days restore confidence to the en- 
tire country and unlock the wheels of industry by 
announcing a change of opinion as to its merits. 
There can be no doubt that if 100 Southern Sena- 
tors and Representatives, who could be named, 
would now unite in declaring their purpose,upon 
the assembling of Congress, to vote for a repeal 
of the Bland law, and to oppose thereafter all 
further legislation affecting the currency, an im- 
mediate change for the better would take place 
all over the country.”’ 

The entire argument of Colonel Trenholm is 
most clear and convincing as to the evils and 
dangers of the continued coinage of silver, and 
causes one to wish that we had even one rep- 
resentative of the South in the United States 
Senate capable of taking such a high stand and 
maintaining it with such ability. But, unfortu- 
nately for us and for the whole country, this 
A narrow and bitter 
partisanship has prevailed so long that states- 
mavship has been crushed out, and our Southern 
Congressmen will probably as heretofore con- 
tinue to follow blindly what they regard as the 
dictates of their party, regardless of its effects 
upon the country. We have as yet nointimation 
that Senator Butler will act on the appeal made 
to him by Colonel Trenholm, and he probably 
will not. 
dependent action from our other Senator, Gene- 


is probably not the case. 


[ should much sooner expect such in- 


ral Hampton, though he probably has no clearer 
comprehension of the situation than Senator 
Butler. But he is more capable of kicking in 
party traces, 

My only hope for independent action on the 
silver question from any considerable number of 
our Southern Congressmen depends upon the ac- 
If the Administra- 
tion stands firm on the principies announced in 
Mr. Cleveland's letter to Mr. Warner of Febru- 
ary 24, and insists upon the prompt and uncon 
ditional repeal of the Silver-Coinage Act, so as 
to convince Southern members that this can no 


tion of the Administration. 


longer be regarded as a party measure, [ have 
little doubt that there would be at least a suffi- 
cient division among them to secure the repeal. 
But let the Administration waver, and show a 
disposition to accept Mr. Warner’s or some other 
compromise measure, and all hope of such action 
is lost. Notwithstanding recent rumors of such 
compromise have seemed to emanate from trust- 
worthy sources, [ am not yet disposed to credit 
them. Mr. Cleveland clearly showed, in his 
famous letter, both his sound financial judgment 
and his full comprehension of the dangers of the 
situation. He has shown on many occasions his 
firmness and decision of character. It will there- 
fore be a great surprise to many if he should 
** weaken” a particle on this a}l-important silver 





question. Mr. Bayard has always shown him- 
self thoroughly sound and firm on financial ques- 
tions, even when he had to stand almost alone of 
his party. It is not at all likely that he would 
now yield on the silver question, when he has the 
President and the best portion of his party to 
sustain him. Secretary Manning, as a repre- 
sentative of the State of New York, is not likely 
to show any weakness on this question. We may, 
then, I prefer to think, take it for granted that 
all these rumors of compromise are inventions 
of the silverites, and that they are without any 
foundation in fact. 

What the good of the country requires is the 
prompt and unconditional repeal of the Silver- 
Coinage Act, and this I have no doubt tue Ad- 
ministration will insist upon cn the opening of 
Congress. And if it does, I entertain little fear 
but that it will be supported by a sufficient num- 
ber of Southern Congressmen to accomplish its 
purpose. When this is done, and we are freed 
from the danger threatening us at home, we shall 
be in a better position for negotiating with other 
countries as to what shall be the permanent sta- 
tus of silver in the world’s currency. 

B. O. D. 


NEWBERRY, 5S. C. 


GROUNDS OF REFLECTION FOR SENA- 
TOR SHERMAN, 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: When the bil) for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia was under discussion 
in the second session of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress, | well remember that the Hon. John Sher- 
man, then,as now,a distinguished member of 
the Senate from the State of Ohio, while giving 
his zealous support to the measure, was very em- 
phatic in expressing his opposition to the politi- 
cal rights of negroes outside of Washington. 
After remarking on the exceptionally kind con- 
sideration and benmignant treatment accorded to 
free negroes by the white pe ple of Wasbington 
even before the war, he proceeded to say: 

‘*In the State where I live we do not like ne- 
groes, We do not disguise our dislike. The 
whole people of the Northwestern States are, for 
reasons whether correct or not, opposed to hav 
my many negroes among them, and that princi- 
ple or prejudice has been ingrafted in the legisla- 
tion of nearly all the Northwestern States. ... 

‘*I am willing to give the free negroes here fin 
the District of Columbia] the highest possible de- 
velopment. Here they do not interfere with the 
peculiar prejudices that willalways mark them 
as a deyraded caste in other communities. In 
States they must always be on a lower level. 
Here they have rights, and those rights are more 
respected than in any portion ot the United 
States” (Cong. Giobe, 2d Session 357th Congress, 
Part IT., pp. 1491, 1492). 

The italics are mine in the foregoing citation. 
In view of these former opinions of Mr. Sher- 
man as compared with his present complaints 
against ** the South,” would it not be more grace- 
ful, as well as more gracious, if he should prac- 
tise toward his Southern fellow-citizens a goodly 
measure of that mercy which he must expect the 
colored voters of Ohio to show to him if they 
shall forgive his former want of faith in their po- 
litical capacity ? Nobody in the South, not even 
the veriest Bourbon, would be bold enough to 
proclaim to-day in the halls of Congress that 
negroes must ‘‘alwayvs” be ** marked as a de- 
graded caste,” because of the wnite man’s ‘* pe- 
culiar prejudices”; or that they must * always 
be held on a lower level.” And if Senator Sher- 
man will refiect on the influences which have 
wrought a beneficent change in his uncharitable 
opinions, he will, we may be sure, frankly as- 
cribe it to the meliorating pressure of moral 
ideas and social conditions, rather than to any 
penal statutes of Congress mitigating his judg- 
ment or coercing his conduct. When he remem- 
bers that little more than a score of years ago he, 
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in common with the whole people of the North- 
western States, “did not like negroes,” ‘*‘ did not 
disguise his dislike,” and, *‘for reasons, whether 
correct or not, was opposed to having many ne- 
groes”’ in his community; and when he considers 
to-day that he is entirely redeemed trom his un- 
worthy prejudices, there would seem to be hard- 
ly any limit to the high hopes which he might 
re2sonably cherish with regard to the progress of 
humane opimon in the South during the next 
twenty years. 

And if even in Washington, this *‘ Paradise of 
negroes,” as Senator Sherman called it in the 
speech above cited—if even in this city, wkere 
free negroes, before the war, ** had rigbts, and 
those rights were more respected than m any 
{other] portion of the United States”—if even 
here, where the Senator was * willing to give 
the free negroes the highest possible develop- 
ment,” negro suffrage was found so intolerable 
that it had to be abolished by act of Congress 
(and white suffrage with it), under tae full splen- 
dor of Republican ascendency, it may inceed be 
a source of regret to everybody that such a cru- 
cial experiment in applied politics should have 
failed under the very eaves of the national Capi- 
tol ; but it can scarcely be a ground of surprise 
to anybody, outside of Ohio, that negro suffrage, 
thus doomed to perish under law in Washington, 
should sometimes perish without law in Missis 
sippi. The latter contingency presents, it is true, 
asad anomaly under our institutions ; and wnat 
makes it still sadder is the fact that it comes to 
us as a reaction from the saddest anomaly of all 
—violence done by statute to the civilization, 
property rights, civil security, and social pro- 
gress of blacks and whites alike in such of the 
reconstructed States as were temporarily placed 
under the domination of negro suffrage. Senator 
Sherman should see that an anomaly for bad or 
for worse is inherent in the political situation at 
the South, until it can be cured by the same 
moral forces which have wrought such a happy 
regeneration in his once reprobate State, as he 
must now view it from the moral eminence be 
has reached. W. 

WASHINGTON, September 26, 1885. 

ASKING TOO MUCH OF THE CHURCHES. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The remarks made in several recent num- 
bers of this journal regarding the intellectual 
status of the Protestant churches, particularly 
the Methodist and Baptist, in the South, natu- 
rally lead to a consideration of the question 
whether it 1s the province of any ecclesiastical 
organization to concern itself with high intellec- 
tual culture, and whether we are justitied in con- 
demning the action or inaction of a religious de- 
nomination for opposing certain scientific doc- 
trines, or wholly eschewing science proper. The 
church is an historic institution, based on an an- 
cient creed, formulated under conditions of mea- 
gre historical knowledge, yet in its fundamental 
elements unchangeable. Its existence is owing 
to a well-pigh universal human need, which, 
therefore, it seeks to supply. The needs which 
in its purest form it undertook and still claims to 
supply are, primarily, spiritual; secondarily, 
temporal and external. It may therefore, with- 
out overstepping the bounds within which, by 
virtue of its constitution, it exists, concern itself 
with elementary education, and even promote to 
some extent the cause of intellectual culture, if 
by so doing it can enlarge the sphere of its in- 
fluence. But the highest culture and original in- 
vestigation can be pursued solely for their own 
sake, for the truth that in them is. From their 
intrinsic nature these aims are appreciable by 
but few, and of abiding interest to still fewer. 

A church, however, is chiefly efficient in prc- 
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portion to its numbers. It must not, therefore, 
concern itself with—it must even keep aloof 
from—that which would impede its numerical 
growth. A religious denomination would be 
preparing the way for its own destruction if it 
should encourage researches tending to cast dis- 
credit on its fundamental doctrines. Its policy 
will therefore be consistent as long as it multi- 
plies cclleges and universities for the diffusion of 
int-lligence, but inconsistent when it encourages 
original research in certain directions. 

True, the defenders of denominational col 
leges claim, for the most part all in good faith, 
that certain teachings are forbidden in them in 
the interests of truth, but the fallacy of their rea- 
soning 1s sv obvious that one hardly sees how 
they can be blind to it. When a board of trus 
tees removes an original investigator from his 
professorial chair for teaching falsehoods upon 
a subject of which, from its very nature, only he 
and hislike can competently judge, it is amazing 
that they do not see the farcical character of 
their action. Yet this has often happened and 
will continue to happen. Men of real intelligence 
sometimes abet such performances, or at least 
acquiesce in them, from a fear of the conse- 
quences of teachings that threaten to uproot well 
established beliefs. 
opinions have existed so long side by side that 


Social order and certain 


we are apt to think the former dependent upon 
the latter, and perhaps it is. Who can teil what 
the effect upon society would be if a hundred 
theological seminaries and sectarian colleges in 
our country should officially teach the doctrines 
of Herbert Spencer, and the religious press as- 
sist in giving currency to such teachings? It is 
the instinct of self-preservation that makes mem- 
cers of churches conservative, even though they 
be not often fully aware of it. To see sectarian 
colleges posing as the champions of scientific 
truth would be amusing if the effects were not 
frequently painful; yet why is this more surpris- 
ing than to see the leaders of rival political par- 
ties ina like attitude toward what thev claim 
to be good government ? A man’s intellectual 
horizonis not enlarged by a certificate of church- 
The Christian Church can encou- 
rage intellectual training only so far as sucha 


membership. 


course raises up defenders, and no further. The 
most ardent churchmen are usually persons of a 
certain narrowness of mind, however large their 
hearts, and one-sided mental development. In 
proportion us men’s views enlarge, their ecclesi- 
astical or denominational zeal grows less, As 
the world has grown more enlightened it has 
grown more tolerant. A man of high scientific 
attainments and yet a zealous churchman is not 
often met with. 

The time will probably never come when scien- 
tific research wii be a matter of interest to many. 
The average man cares nothing for investiga 
tions to which there can, from their very nature, 
On the other hand, a dogma is a 
thing fixed and unchanging; once assented to, 


be no limit. 


people need concern themselves no further about 
it. The further it transcends reason, the stronger 
the faith required to believe it, and the less the 
danger of losing that faith. 

Scientific research, no matter in what depart- 
ment of human knowledge, if it is not of a prac- 
tical character, will never flourish where it must 
depend upon the encouragement of large num- 
bers. If the endowment of oiiginal research de- 
pended upon popular votes, i 
whelmingly defeated in the most enlightened 
country in the werld. 


would be over- 


Its beneficent results are 

usually too remote and intangible fer any but 

the select few, neither ought we to expect a reli 

gious denominaation to interest itself in that to 

which most of its members are indifferent or 

hostile. S. 
ATHENS, OHIO, September 23, 1885. 
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THE TYRANNY OF STRIKES 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION 

Sirk: The frequency with which striking work 
men resort to violence or intimidation for t 
purpose of enforcing their demands, or prevent 
ing others from taking up the work which the 
strikers refused, shows an alarming state of 
feeling upon the rights of employer and em 
ployed. These violent strikers ignore the rights 
of the employer, and of the other workman w! 
should have the liberty to choose bis occupation 


and accept compensation satisfactory to humselt 
The disregard of law and order, and the lack 
of courage on the part of public men and thy 
press in denouncing these outrages, encourage 
those who perpetrate them to boast that publi 
opinion justifies their action, and that those 
charged with the enforcement of th 
not do so. Political leaders and organs codk 
the workingman and dare not tell him that he is 
intolerant and tyrannical, that he is a monopolist 
in seeking to prevent another from entering int 
competition with him, that he tb. supremely s 
fish in his desire to prevent his neighbor from 
learning a trade, and that he is a ruttian for 





assaulting a man who, having 
secure work with others, presum 
his right. 


Uniess there is a better understand ng and ad 


justment of the rights of the employer 
ployed, and the unemployed, there cannot fail to 
follow embittered feelings and lawlessness, which 
are the foes of industrial progress 

Iam, respectfully, GS 


ALBANY, September 27, LS 


THE SAXE HOLM NOM DE PLUME 
To THE Epitror oF THE NATION 


Sirk: Will you allow me space in vour um 
for the correction of certain misstatements 
which have lately appeared in various New York 
and Boston newspapers in c tion with tl 





newly vexed question of the authorship of t 
Saxe Holm stories? 


validity of a wide privilege of conjecture wit! 


[have always held to t 





regard to anonymous publications, and shoul 
not interfere with its free exercise in the present 
case did it not involve other persons besides my 


self, and such an ingenuity of misrepresentat 
This being so, should like, with your permiss 
to say seriously and distinctly: 
1. That not a word of the Saxe Holm series 
either prose ur verse, Was written by me, n 
I in the secret of their authorsh 
2. That the lady in Brooklyn alluded t 
Boston newspaper, at whose house H. H. and 





myself are said to have frequently met and 
‘**made no secret of the matter,’ exists, so far as 
Iam concerned, only in the imagination of t! 
journalist. I never heard her name until the a] 


pearance of thea 








5. That the ng usins sister 
who died in Jeru f teer ars s i 
whom a correspondent of the Springtie! 
lican credits with complicity in the mystery, had 
never, to mv knowledge. written a singel 
for the press, or read a page of the Saxe H ' 
stomes, most t wil ! appeared = atter thi 
death 

4. That tl made by E. R. Champlie in 





and of the other voung lady who is ‘sure that 


Sister wrote another of them,” but is not at liberty 


to betray contidence, were disposed of some vears 
since, together with others equally vague and 


idle, by Saxe Holm over her own signature, and 
by her publishers, speaking 
well as for her. 


for themselves as 
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‘Brattleboro’ in Verse and Prose, a brochm 
myptled by Mr. Ceeil Hampden Howard, of the 


Astor Library, will be issued early in Novembe: 


Frank EF. Housh, publisher of the Woman's 


i I 
f New England's most beantiful towns 


There is already in English a translation of 
Barbou's life of Victor Hugo. Since the poet's 
leath two other biographi have appeared in 


English, one a careful, critical study by Mr, Cap 


pon, and the other a very fauliy compilation by 
Mr. G. Barnett Smith. Now Chatto & Windus 
announce “Mr. Swinburne’s new prose work, 
‘Victor Hugo,’” which is, we take it, a collec 
tion of the English poet’s essays on his French 
master. 

Besides writing the life of Darwin, which is to 


be the first volume of Mr. Andrew Lang’s new 
series of *‘ English Worthies,” Mr. Grant Allen 
has found tune to try his hand at fiction. Only 
last year he declared himself the author of a 
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volume of ‘Strange Stories,’ signed by the sin 
gularly individual name of ‘J, Arbuthnot Wil- 
Now he acknowledges the authorship of 
two full-grown novels, *‘ Babylon’ and ‘ Philistia,’ 
which have been signed ‘‘ Ceol Power,” 

The holiday edition of ‘Childe Harold’ pre- 
pared by Ticknor & Co, will be issued in London 
by Chatto & Windus, 

Thomas Y. & Co. have reprinted, 
from the London edition, the late W. 
Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,’ in two 
volumes, with illustrations. the author’s 
death the modern spirit has made some queer in- 
vasions of the Tower of London, lighting it with 
electricity and blowing it up with dynamite. 
Tourists still find it standing, and for such as 


son,” 


Crowell 
seventh 


Since 


need historic associations in order to be impressed 
by its architectural complex, Mr. Dixon’s sensa- 
tional pages are good to cram with before visit 
ing it. 

The Chautauqua Press, Boston, is a depart 
ment of Chautauqua University, and in pursuance 
of its mission of providing books for the studeuts 
it has issued four volumes, called (from the color 
of the binding ?) the Garnet Series. The form is 
handy and the print clear. The 
are ‘Readings from Macaulay,’ ‘ Re&dings from 
Ruskin,’ Lucy Crane's ‘ Art, and the Formation 
of Taste,’ and C. C. Black’s ‘ Life and Works of 
Michael Angelo.’ The extracts from Macaulay 
include his essays on Dante, Petrarch, Machia- 
velli, and his *“ Lays of Ancient Rome” and 
** Pompeii.” Introductions have been contribut- 
ed by Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, Professor Beers, 
of Yale, and Mr. Charles G. Whiting. 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s two ‘ Handbools’— 
viz., of British Au 
thors—are issued anew, with revisions and en- 
largements, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Both 
represent research which has not been confined 
to books of reference already existing, and are 
especially valuable asa supplement to ‘ Men of the 
Time.’ 

Every public library and every intelligent stu- 
dent of American history should possess Mr. W. 
E. Foster’s ‘References to the History of Presi- 
dential Administrations: 1789-1885.’ These refe- 
rences were originally printed in Mr. Foster's 
monthly lists, but he has since greatly elaborated 
them, so that they may fairly be called exhaust- 
ive, and they have very titly been adopted and 
put forth in their present shape by the Society 
for Political Education (G. P. Putnain’s Sons). 
They have a quality rare enough in bibliographies 

an intrinsic one actually 
the physiognomy of the time from Mr. Foster's 
annotations. The dullest student must receive 
an impulse to explore from suggestions like those 
as to the origin of the use of the designation 
‘* Republican” for the existing party of that 
name; oras tothe discharge of executive func- 
tions in case of a President's disability, as during 
Gartield’s lingering death. 

The responsibility of trustees of public libraries 


several books 


American Authors and of 


The addenda in each are considerable 


readableness: 


vet 
gets 


for the reading of youth was carnestly discussed 
in Boston a few yearsago. The Public Library 
of that city shows, in its thirty-third annual re- 
port, that the managers of that institution have 
been led to establish a censorship of juveniles en- 
tered, or liable to entry, in a new catalogue now 
Works of doubtful 
or injurious tendency are excluded from the cata 
logue. From the report learn that 
Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Literature’ has, in 
the three years since it increased the 
demand for periodicals by nearly one hundred 


passing through the press. 


ramne we 


was issued, 


per cent. 

The Architect 
should be in request. It number of 
designs for the New York memorial to Grant, 
offered in competition at the iastance of the edi- 
tors, who complain because so few of the profes- 
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sion joined in it. The prizes seem well bestowed, 
but the collection is more curious than inspiring. 

In the August number of Walford’s Antiqua- 
rian Mr. C, P. Johnson, the author of ‘ Hints to 
Collectors of Original Editions of the Works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray,’ has an interest- 
ing paper on Thackeray’s projected works which 
never attained completion. These were (1), ‘ The 
Whitey-Brown Paper Magazine,’ originated by 
Hood’s collaborator Reynolds, and taken up by 
**Ingoldsby Legends” Barham and Thackeray, 
who seems to have written an introduction and 
to have made a series of nine sketches: (2) 
‘Sketches by Spec’; (3) ‘ Dinner Reminiscences; 
or the Young Gormandizer’s Guide in Paris,’ 
actually announced at the end of the ‘Second 
Funeral of Napoleon,’ but never published, al- 
though its materials seem to have served in the 
composition of the Fraser paper on ‘*‘ Memorials 
of Gormandizing ”; (4) ‘The Count and Countess 


des Dragées,’ a fragmentary series of sketches; 


and (5) the ‘Life of Talieyrand,’ which was to | 
have been the first of Chapman and Hall’s | 


**Monthly Series of Original Works of Fiction 
and Biography.” Of the ‘Sketches by Spec,’ 
only a single copy of No. 1 has been preserved, 
and this Mr. Johnson has most generously had 
reproduced for lovers of Thackeray. It is enti- 
tled ‘Britannia Protecting the Drama,’ and be- 
neath the drawing is an ‘‘ Explanation of the 
Hallegory,” written in the choice speech of the 
cockney showman. It is not one of Thackeray’s 
best drawings, 

The British Archeological Association held its 
annual meeting in Brighton in August. Among 
the entertainments given to the members was 
one by Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, the veteran 
Shaksperian author, Asa souvenir of the occa- 
sion the genial host printed a little pamphlet, 
one of the titles of which reads: ‘* Brief notices 
of a small number of the Shakespeare Rarities 
that are preserved in the Rustic Wigwam at 
Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton. Printed for 
the use of Literary Visitors—1885.” This colle>- 
tion ‘‘includes numerous early manuscripts and 
books that refer to the literary history of the 
great dramatist, but its main feature is the 
largest assemblage that has ever been formed of 
The latter 
alone, consisting of more than fifteen hundred 
separate articles, would require the disposal of a 
week or more for a studious examination.” The 
most interesting of the forty-eight articles de- 
scribed are a unique proof copy of the Droeshout 
portrait of 1625, all the other known copies being 
from a retouched plate; the original deed of the 
bouse in Blackfriars purchased by Shakspere in 
1613; and some extremely rare books printed 
during his life-time, and having some reference 
to him or his works. There is also an engraving 
of the painted glass, ‘*‘ having the letters W. A. S. 
for William and Anne Shakespeare, tied in a true 
lover’s knot, and the date, 1615, the year before 
the poet’s death, beneath,” supposed to have 
been taken from New Place, Stratford. Mr. Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps states that all attempts (with his 
best wishes) to reproduce the Droeshout engrav- 
ing, even by photograph, have signally failed, 
The deeds signed Shaxpere and Shasepeer seem 
to confirm Mr. Furnivall’s preference for the 
No. 45 is the earliest au- 
thentic playbill of a Shaksperian character ex- 
tant (1697). Names of actors were not entered 
on playbills, we are told, before the time of 
George II. 

A timely work, 


objects illustrating his biography. 


spelling Shakspere. 


‘La Nuova Austria,’ by G. 
Marcotti, which has newly appeared in Florence, 
is highly praised in the Verseveranza, not only 
for its picturesque style, but for its profound ap- 
preciation of the condition of Bosnia aud Herze- 
govina under six years of Austrian ‘‘ occupation.” 
It is modestly called ‘‘ Impressions” by the au- 


thor, but it is rather a monograph than a mir 
ror. The prevailing tone of the work is melan- 
choly. Little good as yet is ascribed to Austrian 
rule, and amid the medley of faiths and national- 
ities Signor Marcotti was naturally most touched 
by the hard lines of the sober Italian laborers 
who make the roads, cultivate the soil, and are 
generally the most efficient toilers. 

The larger ‘ Brockhaus’ Conversations-Lexikon ° 
(New York: L. W. Schmidt) finished its eleventh 
volume with Parts 161-165 and the title Murray. 
There is not much to remark upon in the con- 
tents, but there are two fine colored maps of the 
battle-field of Metz and of London and vicinity. 
The lesser Brockhaus reaches Entada with Part 
20, having covered just one-third 
Here we can mention a colored geological map 
of Germany, and a political map of the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula, 

The fourteenth part of the ‘ Diccionario Tec 
nolégico’ (New York: 
with Tappet. 

With the volume presenting the events of 1884. 
Schulthess’s ‘ Europiiischer Geschichtskalender ’ 
completes a course of a quarter of a century. Of 
all political annuals known to us and still con- 
tinued this is by far the most valuable. It gene- 
rally appears late in the year following the one 
it historically sketches, but the delay in publica- 
tion is an additionai guarantee of its accuracy. 
Each recent volume—generally of about 500 or 
600 8vo pages—contains a ‘‘ General Chrenicle,” 
briefly indicating the more important occur- 
rences of the past year all over the world, in the 
order of months and days; a very ample diary 
of the year’s events, debates, etc., in the German 
Empire; similar, but much less extensive, caro 
nological records for all the other independent 
European States, as well as for Bulgaria, Egypt, 
and the United States (the narrow title notwith- 
standing); a supplement on some subject de- 
manding fuller elucidation (in the last volume, on 
‘Germany's Colonial Policy”); and a general 
‘Review of the Political Development of the 
Year . . .” In thediaries many paragraphs 
are marked with headings indicating the coun 
tries or provinces speciaily concerned, as, under 
**German Empire”: ** Prussia,” ‘* Bavaria,” etc. 
(in parenthesis); under ‘* France”: ** Tonquin,” 
** Tunis,” ‘* Madagascar,” etc. Thus the history 
of every State and of almost every political com 
plication can be with ease separately surveyed. 


its course, 


N. Ponce de Leon) ends 


The style of the work is plain and concise, and 
the mechanical execution excellent. The tone is 
strongly German-national, and the compiler is 
not at all anxious to hide hts own opinions con- 
cerning matters in almost any country. The 
»omplete collection is now offered by tle pub- 
lishers at a greatly reduced price. 

Of the * Preussische Staatschriften aus der Re- 
gierungszeit Konig Friedrichs IL, published un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Berlin, the second volume has appeared, 
bearing the names cf J. G. Droysen and Max 
Duncker as general editors—although the former 
died long before its completion—and that of Dr. 
Reinhold Koser as special editor. Doctor Koser 
is a pupil of Droysen, was long his colaborer, 
and has been called to occupy his chair of history 
at the University of Berlin. The first volume 
embraced the eventful and often-described pe- 
riod of the Silesian Wars : the second covers the 
decade of peace, 1746-56, which elapsed between 
the second Silesian and the Seven-Years’ War. 
This peaceful period has hitherto been compare- 
tively neglected by historians, but its diplomatic 
side, presented by the correspondence just issued, 
is highly interesting. The last volume of Droy- 


sen’s ‘Geschichte der preussischen Politik,’ as yet 
unpublished, but left by the historian in almost 
complete readiness for publication, treats of the 
same yeurs of the reign of Frederic the Great. 
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In ‘Der Papua’ (Berlin: Weidmann) a few 
pages descriptive of New Guinea serve Dr. A. 
Bastian for an introduction to a treatise on psy 
chology in which a vast amount of learning is 
displayed, but very little literary skill in arrangs 
ment. His work isa treasury of observations on 
the modes of life, superstitions, religious and 
social customs, not only of the Papuans, but of 
all the wild raceseof the earth, To understand 
many of the references, however, requires quite 
as much knowledge in the reader as is possessed 
by the learned writer. The last chapter contains 
a reprint of a paper on burial customs read be 
fore the Berlin Anthropologica! Society in Janu 
ary. There are also several papers on the new 
colonial possessions of Germany in Africa and 
Melanesia, the author insisting particularly c:. 
the opportunity which they present for cellecting 
facts for psychological study. 


In ‘ The First Three English Books on Aux 
rica’ (New York: Scribner & Welford) Mr. 
Edward Arber has brought together within 
some 400 quarto pages about all the printed in 
formation regarding the new geographical dis- 
coveries Which was open to Englishmen of the 
first sixty years Of the sixteenth century in their 
own tongue. Tie general reader will be most at 
tracted by the last two of Mr. Arber’s ** Books,” 
which are literal reprints of two famous works 
of Hakluyt’s forerunner, Richard Eden: ‘ A trea- 
tyse of the newe India’ (1555), a great rarity, 
and ‘ The Decades of the newe worlde* (1555), the 
first Enzlish collection of voyages, wherein are to 
be found translations of the first three decades of 
Peter Martyr, Oviedo’s * Natural History of the 
West Indies, and much matter from Ramusio, 
Gomara, Pigafetta, and others. Special students 
will be pleased to find in the first ** Bock” a re 
print, without the cuts, of the tract, ‘Of the 
newe landes and of ye people founde by the mes 
sengers of the kynge of portyngale named Ema- 
nuel,’ with its two companions, from the uni jue 
copy in the British Museum, The three were 
printed at Antwerp by Jan van Doesborch with- 
out a date—very unfortunately, because in the 
first, which contains some inaccurate extracts 
from the letter of Vespucei describing his third 
voyage, the word Armenica (sic), wanting im all 
other early versions of this letter, is apphed to 
the new regions. The date 1522, given by Herbert 
and adopted by Harrisse and the new British Mu- 
seum catalogue of early English books, rests upon 
a supposed allusion to Luther in one of the tracts. 
An earlier date seems more probable from the con 
nection existing between these tracts and four 
Dutch pamphlets printed by Jan van Doesborch 
in 1506-9, one of which was a rendering of the 

‘duplicate” version of Vespucci’s third voyage 
(now one of the. treasures of the Carter Brown 
Library, at Providence, R. L.). Notsatisfied with 
carefully reprinting his texts, Mr. Arber has add- 
ed a useful chronological sketch of Eden’s life, 
a summary of English voyages under Henry 
VILL, anda note on the Dutch printer mentioned 
above. The extract from *‘ A new interlude and 
amery of the nature of the 1iij elements” (pp. 
XX, XXi), written within twenty vears of the dis 
covery of the New World, is particularly note 
worthy. Our gratitude for the Index was 
somewhat chilled by the discovery of compa 
blocks of from fifty to eighty page numbers fol 


lowing the more important entries. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers propose to give us 
Balzac’s novels in translations, and have just 
issued * Pére Goriot.’ This is a tolerably careful 
rendering ; but it is worlds away ‘from true ac- 
curacy, from la vérité vraie. The whole quality 
of atmosphere is lost; and we must condemn the 
A translator 
has no more right than a witness on oath to with- 


hold or alter an important passage, We cannot 


quite unconfessed) expurgations. 


— 





here give proof of the indescribable effect of such | 
deceiving delicacy in this case, but a few ilustra 
tions willindicate the character in other respects 
of this translation. 


The immortal description otf 
Mme. Vauquer suffers greatly by the simple on 

sion of the last words in the phrase, ‘*sa perso! 

dodue comme un vat de jlise, While ‘ses yeux 
ridés are turned into “‘her eyes ani wrinkled 
brows,” and the expression of her eyes is given as 
*the hollow smile of an actress.” whereas it was 
“the smile prescribed to danseuses.” And Bal 
zac never said that Mme Vauquer’s petticoa 


* gives an inkling of the cookery and the char 


ter of the guests,” but that it ‘* annonce la cuis 

et fait pressentir les pensionnaires Ina t 
versation we come across this: ** Le gran wl 
de monsicur et mon grand-pére se connaissaient 
savs the count. ‘ Eachanté> de en pays dl 
connoissance,” auswers the countess, ** Charmed 
to be so nearly connected,” is ler American 
ply And this: ** Ah! @est moi qui suis Pauteu 
de ta joie, comme je suis Tauteur de tes jou 
Les péres doivent toujours donner pour ctr 
heureux Donner toujours, c'est qui fait qu'on 
est pore” ‘Tt is | who planned all this | 


sure. Fathers should give their children ev 


thing, just as they gave them lift Give all 


ever—that is a tather’s motto, But the m 

. 
remarkable passage we have happened on is 
this: ** Addressons-nous en haut 


sattaque a quelque chose cans le ciel, 1 faut 


Quand on 


viser Dieu !" 
the Lord!" (! 


laughable; if it is intentional, as the expurga 


Aun high and put your trust in 
If this is simple stupidity, 
tions inake us fear, it is unpardouab! Phe nu 
merous other forms of error apparent, sach as 
introducing parenthetical explanations as if t! 
were part of the text, we have not space to t 
upon, and no great inclination, s mt 
whole the translation is a fairly goo 

To tix the date of composition of * Les 
Chouans’ is but one of the services of M. BR 
du Pontavice de Heussev in his artichk Balza 
en Bretagne ~ 
was at the close of the summer of 1828S that Bal 


in Le Livre for September It 


zac’s huge Paris enterprises as publisher, printer 


! t 
and type-founder came to a disastrous end 
volving him and his parents heavily in debt 


and driving him to bis pen to make head against 
his sea of troubles An historic incident of 17¥s 
touching the war of the Chouans and Vendeans 


gave him a likely theme, and he betook 





to Brittany to become sé i t 

color. Here he enjoyed the kind spitalits 
an old friend of his fathers, to whon he aft 
wards dedicated the story, the first which | 


published under his own uame, and the be 
ning of the "Comedie Humaine.’ The fi 
hitherto unpublished letters which M. du Ponta 
vice de Heussey prints, grew out of this 








tul episode in Balzac’s career, and are emi? l 
creditable to him last but one exhi 
as a political aspirant wishing to s i t 
arrondissement of Fougéres in the elections 
1831. The deputy in petto sible preunier 
1) longer H 
is to his bens 





every Su a} 
ston, jeu tres 


& Ia mode en province,” and which he afterwards 


described in ‘Une Téneébreuse Affaire.” Mor 


interesting still is the fact that Balzac, deploring 
the meagre punctuation of the French, intro 


duced the English dash for the first time in ‘ Les 
Chouans.. The other leading article in Le Lirr: 
is a literary curiosity, being the first French 
translation of Petrarch’s discourse on his crown 
ing at the Capitol in Rome, April 8, 1541, only 
printed in the original in 1874. It takes a text 
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. t! | } vit wmmunition id 
stores ul vas sentenced b the Gene 
‘ 4 ; , 
‘ { Massachus to pay a fine In 
nsactions it was believed by many 
at the time that Dudley himself was concerned 
Vetch went to England and obtained a reversal 
the sentence, and, at the saine time, succeeded 


gaining the approval of the Ministry of a 


me for the conquest of Canada, and returned 
to this country in 170 with instructions to the 


rnors of the Northern colonies to raise a force 
bn ined by troops to be sent out from Ep 
land. In carryit ut these instructions be dis 
plaved great energy, and succeeded in raising the 
required number of regiments. The promised 
aid, however, did not come, and the expedition 
was abandoned Nothing daunted by this fail- 
ure, Vetch persuaded the New England govern 
ors to raise a force the next year, which, with 
the aid of a small fleet, captured Port Royal in 
Nova Scotia, he being appointed Governor as a 


reward for his servi es 


In July, 1711, the ill-fated expedition against 
Juebee under General Hill and Admiral Sir Ho 
venden Walker sailed from Boston, Vetch ac- 
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companying it in command of the New England 
troops. From his ‘Journal of the Voyage,” 
printed with other documents in an appendix to 
this paper, it appears that he pilote] the fleet in 
safety from Canso to the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence ; and it is probable that had he acted in 
the same capacity in the ascent of the river, as 
he was well fitted to do from his frequent trad- 
ing voyages, the disaster which overtook the 
fleet would have been averted, and Quebec, be- 
ing wholly unprepared to resist so large a force, 
would have fallen. The conquest of Canada was 
postponed nearly half a century, apparently, be- 
rause of a freak of ill-temper toward Veteh on 
the part of the British Admiral. His adminis 
tration of the government of Nova Scotia was 
not a success. A sturdy Scotch Presbyterian was 
even less fitted than a New Englander of that 
day to conciliate French Roman Catholics. There 
appears also to have been some very suspicious ir- 
regularities in his accounts ; and accordingly, in 
1712, he was removed, and Nicholson, his suc- 
cessor, was ordered to make an investigation. 
Before this was completed, however, Vetch es- 
caped to England, where his influence at court 
secured his reappointment to the oftice, which he 
held till 1717. There is no record of his return to 
America, and the remainder of his days were 
passed in obscurity, embittered by poverty. No. 
553 of Bradford's New York Gazette contains this 
brief announc ment: ‘* London, May 2, 1752.— 
Last night was interred at St. George’s Church, 
in Southwark, Coionel Vetch. He died a prisoner 
in King’s Bench, and was formerly Governor of 
Annapolis.” His daughter and only child, Alida, 
married Samuel Bayard, ‘“‘ of New York, grand- 
son of Col. Nicholas Bayard, nephew and secre- 
tary to Peter Stuyvesant, the last and most emi- 
nent of the Dutch Governors of the New Nether- 
lands.” Following Doctor Patterson’s sxetch are 
a number of interesting documents, printed from 
the Nova Scotia archives preserved in the Pro- 
vince Building at Halifax. 


RECENT NOVELS. 

Aulnay Tower. By Blanche Willis Howard, 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

A Little Upstart. By William H. Rideing. 
Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co, 

Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. 

Colonel Enderby’s Wife. By Lucas Malet. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Madame de Presnel. By E. F. Poynter. [(Lei- 
sure Hour Series.] Henry Holt & Co. 

A Millionaire’s Cousin. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawless, [Leisure Hour Series.] Henry Holt 
& Co. 

*AULNAY TOWER’ has had not undeservedly 

some pleasant commendation. ** A pretty story,” 

says the reader, and to-morrow forgetsit. Were 
it the author’s only book, this were enough to 
say, but after ‘Guenn’ Miss Howard's work 
must waken some inquiry. Why 1s it so much 
and yet nothing more? ‘(Guenn’ was a series of 
strongly etched outlines that, taken by them- 
selves, told the immediate incident forcibly, but, 
taken as sequences of character, failed in the 
correspondence to each other which is essential 
to the transcript of real life. More thought, 
more work was needed to shape the raw mate- 
rial. Only a great genius works luckily, not 
laboriously, In ‘Aulnay Tower’ the treatment 
js too light for the gravity of the subject. While 
the distant chords of a dirge are sounding in our 


lic of a scherzo or the mock-heroic 


ears, the frol 


ot tue opéra bouffe jars. France and Germany 


in deadly struggle, and, against this grim back- 

ground, love of country, pride of race, honor, 
; . , , 

vainly struggling against the sweep of passion, 


make no genteel comedy, but a black, bitter | of ‘‘ unharrowed fulness” and a figure “‘as inca- 
tragedy. The main point of the story might be | pable of angularity as a wreath of vapor which, 





proved true as an isolated fact, but that does not 
make it any more credible. That a woman who 
is, so far as Miss Howard's intention can make 
her, French to the last fibre, should within a few 
weeks consent to give herself to a German whom 
she has known only as an invader, a destroyer, a 
conqueror, is not within that degree of proba- 
bility that is accepted as the basis of fiction. 
There might be a style, a manner of treatment, 
which could impress the reader in spite of this 
inherent difficulty, but it would presuppose more 
acquired skill, more direct study, than has been 
bestowed upon the book. It is not good art to 
use the same method to portray the high-born 
mistress and the flippant maid, yet the most we 
know of either is through her soliloquies or her 
dreams. The expression .of deeper feeling is apt 
to be only what the abbé calls rhetoric. Some 
of it. if not rhodomontade, is bathos. The Eng- 
lish of ‘Guenn’ was not beyond question. That 
of ‘ Aulnay Tower’ ought not to pass without it. 
It is not pure, running sometimes into French 
constructions and oftener into German. How 
many novel readers know what a diopter is? In 
what is it better to talk of the ‘* foreposts” of an 
army than of the outposts? ‘‘ The dislocations” 
of an army would puzzle every one not some- 
thing of a linguist. 

The author has, again, put herself at a distinct 
disadvantage by furnishing such obvious oppor- 
tunities for comparison. No one who knew 
*That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’ or ‘The Village onthe 
Cliff’ could keep them out of mind while reading 
*‘Guenn.’ The present book, with its convention- 
al figures of mistress and maid, marquis and ab- 
bé, is like forty French stories, but it was a ha- 
zardous venture on Miss Howard’s part to enter 
upon ground which so deft a wonder-worker as 
Alphonse Daudet has made peculiarly his own. If 
anythmg of contemporary French fiction survives 
asan historical picture,it will be from his sketches 
of Paris and the suburbs during the siege by the 
Germans. More than this, * Robert Helmont,’ per- 
baps the best of his larger works because the sim- 
plest, is for mise-en-scene strikingly like ‘ Aul- 
nay Tower,’ and wherein they differ it is at the 
expense of the probability of the latter. No sug- 
gestion is implied that Miss Howard has only 
copied. Rather, we should say, it were worth her 
while to study what the masters of the art she 
attempts have done. 

These likenesses to other work, the extreme di- 
versity of the subjects aud characters she has 
chosen, the similarity of the defects in all four 
of her books, make some inference a8 to mental 
characteristics inevitable. Her power seems not 
to be one of independent creation, There is no 
intuition, no masterly grasp of human mctives 
and passions. The work is not self-suggested, 
but waits upon some felicity of surrounding or 
companionship. It is like a theme in music that 
a quick ear and ready hand catch and vary to 
their own purpose—sweet and strong, perhaps, 
but the trained faculty recognizes it as born not 
of that braip but of another. 

No one need be at any pains to overcome the 
repugnance which the very unpleasant title ‘A 
Little Upstart’ is sure to excite. By the use of 
common names of people and places Mr. Rideing 
has produced the same pretence at local color 
which the Englishman of his type gets by sprin- 
kling Belgravia with Howards and Seymours. In- 
to this he has thrown one or two weli-known ac- 
tual occurrences, and made a grotesque picture 
of what Boston is not, as if there were not a 
thousand ways already of finding that out. The 
hero is a writer of ‘strange little introspective 
studies.” Being * not dramatic, but cold and in- 
tellectual,” ‘‘ he liked yielding and demulcent wo- 
men,” so at first sight he falls in love with a face 





driven here or there, cannot be beaten out of its 
flexuous beauty.” ‘* Her loveliness lifted him out 
of the indigo in which he had been steeping.” 
What wonder that the two ‘at once launched 
out on those aerial waves of sympathy over 
which young people of congenial natures rapidly 
propel themselves to paradises from which other 
voyagers are shut out by the arctic wall of their 
own incompatibility”? Similar nonsense might 
be quoted indefinitely, but we spare our readers. 

Parts of ‘ Adrian Vidal’ are good enough to 
rank with first-class novels, so it is a pity that 
the rest of it was made up of stock incident and 
hackneyed motive which drag the whole below 
the average. Mr. Norris does not copy outright, 
but there are such resemblances, now to Thacke- 
ray, now to Black, and now to some one else, 
that he must have found his suggestions in books 
rather than in real life. The best of the story is 
in the portraits of the hero and his friend. ‘ Vi- 
dal’ is the young author whom his clever societv 
novel floats for a moment almost on the top of 
the tide. He is flattered by fashionable ladies 
till his head is nearly turned. Having, however, 
a fond not of Bohemianism but of sound English 
sense, he rescues himself (though, we must o vn, 
with no little help from his friend), and bids fair 
when the tale ends to become a solid man of let- 
ters. Mr. Norris's difficulty is the want of in- 
vention sufficient to supply adequate incident for 
the development of such a character. The de- 
vices he adopts are the common properties of 
drama and novel, while he understends little 
of the alchemy that transforms all it touches. 
Picked up here and there, the causes and effects 
that he presents are in no proportion to each 
other. Mere boyish folly is made to pay only 
less dearly than downright wrong, and escapades 
daring encugh to be ruinous fall flat. A clearer 
perception of the comic would have saved him 
from some absurdities. What laughter would 
ring in the clubs over Lord St. Anstell, who is 
at once “an exceptionally sharp man vf business” 
and ‘‘a 1oué of phenomenal wickedness,” if it 
were told that in one of his first calls upon a 
lady of perfect innocence and modesty, he had 
ventured to offer her, with the blankest infer- 
ences, a diamond pendant ? A knave is a knave, 
not a fool. 

‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife’ comes from a hand 
that is skilful in the setting of a piece ; that cre- 
ates out of glimpses of landscape, bits of inte 
riors, and fragments of toilet an attractive sur- 
rounding,in which we are prepared to watch with 
attentive sympathy the action of the story. Un- 
fortunately there is little more. The figures that 
walk along the Italian terraces or through the 
English garden are worse than puppets. They 
are distorted images, as impossible in their per_ 
fections as they are repelling in their faults. The 
Colonel’s wife 1s obviously a crude study after 
Rosamond Viney in ‘Middlemarch’: crude be- 
cause the writer has neither the genius nor the 
experience which enabled George Etiot to repro- 
duce the tangled web of human emotions. Her 
selfishness is impossible in a creature so young ; 
for, to the credit of humanity, the like could only 
come after a long life of hardened scheming for 
personal ends. She is a wilful child, and caprice 
by its very nature, as caprice, cannot be consis- 
tently and constantly evil. The flying whim 
must sometimes be caught by the good. The 
Enderby marriage is brought about by the girl's 
stepmother, who is afraid of her influence upon a 
man little better than worthless, whom she her- 
self loves. Liis hfe has been avowedly bad, and 
hers, for all its respectability, is nothing better 
thanignoble. There is sc little to choose between 
them that they are well mated, but even the su- 
perficial reader will be surprised at the com- 
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fortable and prosperous career the author marks 
out for them and “or Mrs. Enderby, while the 
poor Colonel lies dead and forgotten. We make 
no plea for poetic justice : every one knows that 
the wicked flourisheth like the green bay trec. 
But he flourishes after his own kind. The calm 
happiness of home life, the sweet joy of parental 
affection, are never the outcome of lives like those 
of Bertie Ames and his wife 

* Adrian Vidal’ and ‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife’ 
are not to be classed together either as to kind or 
quality, but each does furnish an illustration of 
a side or an element in English fiction that more 
and more compels attention. Itis a matter about 
which many readers whose instincts are for the 
right find it hard to give reasons. Both Mr. 
Norris and Lucas Malet mean to be moral in in- 
tent and decorous in expression. In the latter 
they succeed, As to the first, they gain their 
point only at the sacritice of all logic in facts and 
in morals. In neither case, in real life, could 
things be so bad and not be a great deal worse. 
There is no middle ground in the treatment of 
such subjects. If aman is to give the truth, he 
must push to the inevitable conclusions. The 
only other alternative is to leave the subject en- 
tirely. The school for which certain French 
names stand as representatives, says it is just 
here we find our great opportunity. In tae strug- 
gle between passion on one side and moral duty 
or legal bond on the other, human nature is 
shown at its utmost, be it at best or worst. If 
the artist leaves all this unstudied, he has left 
out the most intense of human experiences. This 
is like many other arguments to which the an- 
swer is not made directly. It is formed by 
weighing other considerations and determining 
the preponderance, 

The theory to which the English mind is accus- 
tomed, and which is adopted more or less by all 
Saxon races, is that the representations of art 
are but the lesser part of life—that there are 
sanctities, hke the purity of women, the piety of 
home, that are of far more consequence—and 
that for their sake it is best to sacrifice whatever 
risks their perfection or their permanence. Ex- 
perience has proved that these depend upon the 
control and restraint (not the suppression) of one 
side of human nature. What power fiction may 
have over that control every one knows, and 
hence the obligation laid upon every writer of 
it. In this spirit consciously or unconsciously 
worked Scott and Miss Austen, and to them is 
due the withdrawal of the ban under which tic 
tion had been placed wherever the protest of the 
seventeenth century against dissolute life bad 
prevailed. Their immediate successors followed 
the same path, and it is almost within the memo- 
ry of the living only, that the other theory, that 
all things are fit for art, has begun to be asserted 
at all hazards. The great minds in England 
have never fallen victims to it; but a host of less- 
er writers, some of them unfortunately only too 
clever, have caught at it with consequences be- 
yond our present purpose to trace. Far too 
many books like the two before us attempt situa- 
tions and characters which are only evil in them 
selves and in their effects. Conscious that to 
carry out their plots would shock moral sense, 
they shrink from their own conclusions, pervert- 
ing the truth, with the double result of spoiling 
their own work and drawing from the other 
side accusations ot prudishness, straight-laced- 
ness, and hypocrisy. There are other ways of 
enforcing the same truth, but there is the same 
outcome to all. No man, still more no woman, 
has the right to touch such themes who cannot 
draw from them, without dangerous excitement 
the warning, the lesson, that life teaches. 

We turn with pleasure to * Madame de Presne!’ 
as a fine example of what can be done to make a 
deeply interesting story with no appeal to such 





motives. Hero and heroine are again an elderly 
man and a very young woman in Italian sur 
roundings, but the difticulties they encounter, th 
doubts which separate them, are of the kind that 
often recur in the course of virtuous lives 
Youthful enthusiasm that gladly sacrifices itself, 
maturer judgment that wi'l discharge honorat 
obligation at any cost, sanguine recklessness, 
more self-deceived than deceivn gy—out of there 
elements are evolved situations that are none the 
less stimulating because they are elevating 
Though we have to speak from memory rathe: 
than from recent exatnination, the impression i 
strong that this story is the best the author ha 
givenus. The balance of all the parts and tl 
clearness of the separate ouclimes give a vivid 
effect to the whole. The side tigures are not less 
attractive than the central group. The voung 
Laure and her Italian husband are delightiul 
There is no need to credit the author with deep 
intention of showing the results of minglin 
classes cr races. Such as there is, falls naturally 
into the course of the tale, and it is pleasant to 
find again that retined, high-minded side of 
foreign life, both French and Italian. which had 
so admirable a presentation in * Miss Brether 
ton.’ 

‘A Millionaire’s Cousin’ is so slight an atYair 
that we need not delay to do more than give it 
hearty commendation. The argument is by no 
means a trite one. That poverts should be no 
hindrance to true love is an old ther Wealth 
has its rights too, and the author has made out 
her case very forcibly, The scene is Algiers, 
lightly put picturesquely sketched, and it still 
has the charm of novelty even after * Ml de 
Mersac.” 


BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF MEXICO 


History of Merivco. Vol. V IS24-1TN5! Vol 
XIII. of the Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft 
San Francisco: A. L. Bancrott & C ISS) 
Svo, pp. S12. 

For Mr. Bancroft, Briareus, not Clio, 1s the mmse 

of historv. Codéperative industrv has seen no 

more remarkable development than the ** twe 
story fire-proof building” on Valencia Street 

San Francisco, where the historian of the Pac 

States, with the aid of a score of trained assi 

tants, is busily at work. It isa manufactory of 


history, Whose output is three or four stout o 


tavos each year. One cannot but think of poor 
Buckle, with death made bitter to him because hy 
was able to show only a splendid pertico and 


rough-hewn stones scattered about in the pla 
of the stately building he had hoped to rear, and 
contrast his method of writang history, unaided, 
and its disappointing resuits, with that of Mz 
Bancroft, which is so steadilv moving toward its 
goal. It might have seemed presumption in the 
San Francisco bookseller to plan twentv-fiv 
vears ago to write a series of historical works in 
thirty-nine volumes. But with one-third of the 
work already done. and as much more inan ad 
vanced state of preparation, the project seems 
now to have been no less well considered than 
daring 

‘The Native Races of the Pacific States.’ which 
appeared in 18.4, was intended by the author to 


serve merely as an introduction to his main work, 


namely, histories of Central Amermca, Mexico, 
the North Mexican States and Texas, Califonnia, 
and the Northwest Coast. Vol. L. of the ‘ History 
of Mexico’ was published in 1SSS, containing a 
list of authorities consulted in the preparation of 
the series. Some idea of the unequalled material 
of which Mr. Bancroft has had command may be 
gained from the fact that this list of authorities 
fills ninety-one pages. Add the fact that it in- 
cludes only the more important works in Mr. 
Bancroft’s possession, and that authorities al- 
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and pronut 


which gives them significance, to indicate the di 
vergent party tendencies and opposing forces 
Which have given for resultant the existing p 

jitical institutions of Menic« inall this he hes 
been wondertully successful—in fact, too suces 

ful. He takes, as the lue to the labyrinth of 
Mexico’s internal struggles since her imdeper 
dence, the antagonism of political ideas, the con 


est for supremacy between the Centralist or 
monarchical party and the Federalist or demo- 
cratic. Now, we would be far from applying to 
this theory the Italian proverb, “so good that it 
is good for nothing,” for undoubtedly it contaim 

a great deal of truth, and yields a satisfactory so 
lution of many an intricate feature of the main 
problem ; yet it must be set down as the result 
of but a partial induction. In fact, it breaks 
down in the very application which Mr. Bancroft 
gives it, as he bimself tacitly confesses more than 
once. For example, be acknowledges that Santa 
Anna cannot fairly be classed with either of these 
parties, as he was always willing to use #ither 
for his own ends, and was attached by principle 
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and conviction to no party but that of Santa 
Anna. But to yield the point in the case of such 
a figure in Mexican affairs is seriously to damage 
the theory. Like admissions would have to be 
made in the case of many other leaders. In 
short, it seems to us that our author, while he 
recognizes the power of individual selfishness 
combined with unscrupulous and reckless ambi- 
tion on the part of Mexico's Generais and Presi- 
dents, does nol emphasize sufficiently the influ- 
ence of these personal causes over that of abstract 
political conceptions. Add a venal army and a 
restlessly scheming hierarchy, and we have the 
main elements in the ferment of Mexican his- 
tory. 

The 250 pages devoted to the war with the 
United States are a very model of compact, ac- 
curate, and impartial writing. Mr. Bancroft is, 
of course, under the necessity of treating that 
shameful aggression from the standpoint of a 
historian of Mexico, and consequently his dis- 
cussion of the foregoing attitude of men and par- 
ties in the United States is not full. With this 
exception, his account of the whole period seems 
to us the best yet written. The campaigns of 
Taylor and Scott are intelligentiy followed and 
lucidly described. The principal contribution 
which Mr. Bancroft makes to this part of the 
history is the jucicious revision of the estimates 
of opposing forces on the various battle-fields, 
and the vindication of the real patriotic bravery 
of the Mexican troops, even with their wretched 
handling. His general estimate of the moral po- 
sition of the United States in that unjust war is 
undoubtedly the Mexican estimate, yet just as 
undoubtedly the correct estimate. It is carved 
upon the granite shaft whch marks, in the 
grounds at the foot of Chapultepec, the burial- 
place of the cadets of the Military Academy who 
fell, so the sternly simple inscription runs, “in 
the North American Invasion.” 

We can specify but a few of the excellences of 
this work. Mooted questions are discussed with 
such a fulness of information as to compel assent 
to the cautious conclusions drawn. The re'ations 
of the State of Chiapas to Guatemala and to 
Mexico are so clearly set forth (pp. 22-25) that 
we do not believe even Mr. Blaine could read 
and remain unconvinced. Altogether admirable 
is the account of the way a military oligarchy 
sustains itself under the mask of democratic in- 
stitutions: ‘ Having been kept so long under 
the yoke of a foreign despotism, its equivalent is 
continued now in the form of military rule; mo- 
ral courage and independence in certain quar- 
ters are paralyzed; and there is presented this 
singular state of things, namely, a people with a 
representative government, nominally sustained 
by universal suffrage, held in helpless subjection 
by a one-thousandth part of their number armed 
and organized ” (p. 568), 

The style of the book presents as much uneven- 
ness as would be expected, coming from so many 
hands. On the whole, if not particularly elegant 
or luminous, it moves on with straightforward 
simplicity. One at least of Mr. Bancroft’s col- 
laborators, however, has a tendency to highly 
metaphorical writing which ought to be prompt- 
ly checked. He it is, no doubt, who alludes to 
**the fondled vision of lighter burdens,” ete. (p. 
235), who pictures the ‘* persecuted monarchists 
wagging their tongues under the protecting folds 
of clerical gowns” (p. 283), tells us how, on one 
occasion, ‘* Larmony between the general and his 
division was interrupted by a quagmire of mu- 
tual disgust” (p. 566), and who finally throws off 
all restraint and describes the assault on Chapul- 
tepec in the following terms: ‘‘ It is a music of 
the spheres; but death wields the baton beneath 
a lurid canopy, wherein Valkyries chant the 
dread refrain while watching for their prey” 
(p. 509). Noticeable are two or three instances 





of inadequate translation: solemnidad, rendered 
‘solemnity ” (p. 10), where the meaning is rather 
festivity; ‘‘ the pious fund ” (p. 239) as the equiva- 
lent of the fund of piedad, that is, charity; and 
the universal literal, and because literal, mislead- 
ing, translation, ‘‘ Minister of Relations,” which 
in English would be Secretary of State. The 
mechanical part of the book is, as a whole, be- 
yond criticism. A very strange fault, however, 
is the total absence of method in the printing of 
Spanish words. Usually they are thrown into 
the text unitalicised, just as if they were well- 
known English words. At other times they are 
putin italics or within quotation marks. On 
one page (155) we get the same word now in 
italics, now inroman. It seems a needless over- 
sight. We have noted a few misprints: ril, 
invariably except page 415, where it is right, 
real; **come” for came {p. 245); ‘* weighed ” for 
weighted (p. 262); ‘‘the person” for no person 
(p. 293). Note 17, on page 192, gives a reference 
entirely wrong. 

From what bas been said it may be inferred 
that we think this book fully able to stand upon 
its own merits. We therefore regret that the 
publishers, in the pamphlet which they issue to 
accompany the volumes of this series, think it 
proper to appeal pathetically to ‘‘all good men 
for sympathy and support ”—that is, the purchase 
of Mr. Bancroft’s werks. When they finally de- 
clare that *‘ it should be deemed a solema duty 
by every father of a family” to buy their publi- 
‘ations, they reach a point in the art of booksell- 
ing beyond which it does not seem possible to go, 
except, perhaps, in the case of “religious” works. 


Musical History; with a Roll of the Names of 
Musicians, and the Times and Places of their 
Births and Deaths. By G. A. Macfarren. Edin- 
burgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1885. Pp. 
220. 

THERE are, in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica,’ not a few articles which con- 
stitute complete treatises on their subjects, and a 
separate reprint of which would prove very ac- 
ceptable to those who cannot afford to buy the 
Cyclopedia itself. Macfarren’s ‘Musical His- 
tory’ appears thus, but it cannot be said that 
its separate publication was especially desirable, 
for it is one of the most unreadable and inade- 
quate articles that have appeared in that admi- 
rable work ; and its acceptance can only be ac- 
counted for by the eminent position occupied by 
its author among English musicians. The prin- 
cipal fault of Macfarren’s book—at least the first 
part—is that those who need it will not under- 
stand it, while those able to understand it will 
not need it. It would be unfair, however, to lay 
too much stress on this objection, for an inability 
to make their meaning clear is a characteristic 
of almost all theoretical writers on music. A 
more serious objection is the pedantic minuteness 
with which the author discusses certain insignifi- 
cant technical points, to the exclusion of other 
much more important considerations—a matter 
of some importance in a treatise which endea- 
vors to compress musical history and theory into 
145 pages, in large type. Thus, to take one case, 
a page is devoted to the verbal errors made by 
Boethius in translating the Greek principles of 
music into Latin; and why? Because Boethius 
was for some time used as a text-book at Eng- 
lish universities—institutions which, we need not 
say, have played an absolutely insignificant rdle 
in the history of music. 

Ina treatise on musical theory apd history the 
reader would hardly look for the statement of a 
new principle of logic, or for humor; yet both 
these qualities are present in Macfarren’s book 
and constitute its unique charm. It is on page 63 
that modern logic is enriched by a new method 





of reasoning. The author does not agree with 
the ‘‘common supposition that Puritan influence 
impelled the decadence of music in England.” 
This notion is refuted by the fact that *‘ an en- 
tirely musical composition,” ‘* The Siege of 
Rhodes,” was performed in 1656 ** under the ex- 
press license of Cromwell.” ‘*In truth,” the au- 
thor continues, ‘‘ this [Puritan] influence stirred 
the spirit of opposition in persons of a different 
tendency, and was virtually the cause of a very 
powerful counteraction, and through this of ma- 
ny highly significant things as to the perpetua- 
tion of our music of the past, if not of the contin- 
uance of our music in the future.” Henceforth 
it will be understood that the modern clergy did 
not oppose Darwinism, since they actually bene- 
fited science by the counteraction they caused 
in the minds of men of science by their opposition. 

The author’s humor comes in, also, in his treat- 
ment of Wagner, to whom he devotes almost a 
page, not, however, without apologizing for such 
a waste of space—almost as much as he had given 
to Boethius and to Purcel)! In his eagerness to 
prove that Wagner stole all his principles from 
his predecessors, and at the same time that they 
are fallacious, he involves himself in a neat con- 
tradiction. No less than three times he points 
out that Waguer’s ** principles were all gathered 
from antecedent reformers,” and in speaking of 
another composer he alludes to them as ** the true 
faith of the operatic composer.” In the case of 
Wagner, however, he changes his mind—‘‘ Ja, 
Bauer, das ist was Anderes "—and informs the 
puzzled reader that it is ‘‘ the opposition of one 
writer to all the musicians in the world,” ete. 
This passage, which occurs on page 132, deserves 
to be remembered, for it will be mentioned 
among the curiosities of musica! literature some 
day. 

Shakespeare-Notes. By F. A. Leo. London: 

Triibner & Co. 1885. 

In this volume a well-known student of Shak- 
spere has brought together the various emenda- 
tions he has proposed to the text of that author, 
which have hitherto been scattered through 
divers periodicals. To them he has added 
a number of new readings heretofore unpub- 
lished. The work does not differ materially 
from the hundred others on the same subject 
which have been produced, and the thousand 
similar ones that are yet to be produced. The 
emendations are directed very largely to the 
crucial points against which commentators have 
raged for generations and have not as yet pre- 
vailed. Still, the most determined stickler for 
the sense or nonsense of the original reading can 
hardly fail to be disarmed by the tone the author 
assumes. One cannot cherish much wrath 
against a man who frankly confesses in one place 
that he has in the past proposed some rather 
extravagant readings; who in another place as 
serts that he does not took upon it as a crime “to 
give the merely one-hundredth emendating read, 
ing of a passage where ninety-nine have been 
given by others”; and goes on to add that among 
these ninety-nine sinners he has twice sinned 
himself, but considers that, after all, his own 
readings, now rejected by himself, are better 
than the ‘ridiculous nonsense” perpetrated by 
others. 

Of the emendations contained in this volume, 
it may be said in general that a very few are 
good, some are ingenious, and some are grotesque. 
The author is seen at his best, for illustration, in 
his treatment of the noted crux in the first 
speech of the Duke to Angelo at the very open- 
ing of ‘“‘ Measure for Measure.” By his rear- 
rangement of the words and lines he makes good 
sense. Could we only feel reasonably confident 
that it was Shakspere’s arrangement and Shak. 
spere’s sense! On the other hand, he is at his 
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worst in an emendation over which he chuckles 
with delight. The last part of the speech of 
Hamlet's mother, *‘ What act that roars so loud 
and thunders in the index ?” is changed into 
‘thunders in thy chest.” After this delicious 
piece of bathos there cannot weil be anything to 
cause surprise. One need not be astonished, 
therefore, at the reasoning found on page 4, 
The fact that a certain manuscript bas been dis 
covered to be a forgery is adduced as a strong 
evidence of the accuracy of a form found in it, 
‘for, no doubt, the forger will have explored all 
existing material, to give the most genuine form 
then in use, ‘the better to beguile."” This is 
something honestly worthy of the peculiar logic 
by which the Baconian theory is supported 


The Philosophy of Disenchantment. By Edgar 
Evertson Saltus. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1885, 
THIS volume contains an exposition of the pessi- 
mistic dogmas of Leopardi, Schopenhauer, and 
Hartmann, with a slender biography of each. 
But the author does not present his subject mere- 
ly asmatter of information: with all his seeming 
diplomatic reserve he writes in a proselytizing 
spirit. Pessimism is the youngest of men’s faiths, 
he says; but his belief in its future, in its capa 
bility of self-correction and expansion and its 
sufficiency to become the permanent expression 
of intellectual conviction, at least among the ex- 
quisite tasters of the fruit of the Tree of Lite, is 
not concealed. Buddhism transplanted, and, in 
obedience to the dictate of the practical West, 
shorn of its myth, is to be a system regulating 
the lives and ordering the thoughts of men in the 
enlightened districts of America, as well as 
among German students and anomalous English- 
men. Certainly an increasing amount of atten 
tion is being given to the theories here under re- 
view, by thoughtful as well as merely curious 
readers; and to the uninitiated the present primer 
of the latest suicidal faith serves well enough for 
edification. The kernel of the nut is here, and 
after eating 1t and digesting it duly the reader 
may sit down in his novitiate; and, seeking there- 
after not pleasure but the avoidance of pain, he 
may reach a qualified repose in that region of con- 
templation which is the home of genius, among 
the creations of art, music, and poetry, and may 
find the hope and purpose and consolation of life 
in the imaginative foretaste of that blessed day 
when the earth, according to Renan’s sugges- 
tion, shall be made to blow out its own bowels by 
some gigantic explosive, or in some other way the 
harakiri of the universe shall be committed. 
Pessimism is not so young as is plausibly repre- 
sented. The snake has got a new skin, perhaps 
not more than twenty-five years old, as is said, 
but the creature is no less the same old serpent 
that has lain coiled about Igdrasil since the gray 
dawn of time. The substance of what the new- 
comers say of the burden of existence is nearly as 
ancient as suffering itself: all bibles, all sages 
have doled it out. Now it reappears systema- 
tized, as they say, in obedience to the require- 
ment of the modern scientific spirit, and with a 
fanciful metaphysic on which to hang its rags 
and shreds of truth. It is because it is essentially 
so trite that it is difficult to combat; it is because 
its facts are as old as the nervous system and the 
selfish heart, and all its quotations are from the 
most unexceptionable standard authors, that it 1s 
plausible—in fact, that it is undeniably true in 
large portions of its practical criticism on life as 
now lived broadly and among all the tribes of 
men. But in its attitude toward this mass of 
truth, in the Spirit evoked in it by contemplation 
of these facts, in the sheer absurdities of its 
schemes for salvation by what is practically a 
self-mutilation of the whole race, or by a species 


of dynamite the discovery of which might mak 
Rossa die of joy, modern pessimism has an evil 
preeninence, 

In reading these pages, which set forth th 
state of contmual want and consequent musers 


in which all men by nature are, one often thinks 
that the normal man in this system is a sort of 
Brocken shadow 
who required all the starry spaces and theit 
worlds, all this universe altogether, for himself 
alone, to make him happy. Such voracious avid 
ity the pessimist seems to think belongs to man 
Health, youth, hberty, and well being, we at 

told, are the greatest blessings of life and the 
material of happiness ; whereupon follows the 
onclusion that, as these are negative, happiness 
is negative—or, What amounts to the same thing 
a state of indifference. Now, to hazard an af 


Iv are 


firmation, might not one say that these tru 
four more or less necessary conditions of bappi 
ness, but the element of joy is ot the soul itself 
and one must have great contidence in the large 

ness and universality of his personal experience, 
and in the wisdom of his interpretation of it, to 
assert that jov which fills the spirit to the full is 
not independent of these conditions Phis affir 

mation is merely to call to mind the opposing 
conceptions of happiness under which one asks 
Whether every deprivation is a pain . whether 
every desire is felt with a pang; whether th 


existence of a Higher toward which men striv 


means that thev suffer because they wn 
above; whether the law of progress ts 
structure a sentence of Misery to those who pi 

by it and are made subject toit. The Shoe-Bla 
is deprived f the moon, to be sure, and if it isa 
real pain to him, he may sit in th rhner undis 


turbed and have his ery out ; but of th 
of Buddha and Plato may not one require 


, hy! . R , 
sensible proceeding he necessary d 


of human desires by place, and age, and 


and birth, and fortune is soon learned ; 





old, philosophers were expected to be the first 
and most easily reconciled of the babes who had 
found out how far the human hand will reach 
toward heaven 
But it is not cur purpose to pursue the suger 

tions which the recurring apparition of the bu 
morous Shoe-Black brought with it. as we read 
the details of the theory that the sorrow of the 
world springs from the powerlessness of men to 
appropriate to themselves al] they see and covet 
If that be the case, little pity need be expended 
on their travail. This and the other cognate the- 
ories exhibit the face of the world as it looks 
When viewed, from a standpoint of unMaixed and 
disappointed selfishness, by minds to which spi- 
rituality is a word without meaning. If there is 
no supplementary revelation, the new faith may 
well sigh for its own destruction, even if other 
things should happen to survive. It is amusing 
to notice that the worst enemies of the * voung”™ 
religion are said to be the Socialists, to whom the 
folly of trying to possess themselves of things is 
not evident. The author plainly looks on them 
as necessanly prejudiced against the pessimistic 
doctrines, though probably no group of men is 
more profoundly convinced of the misery of 
general life throughout the world, or believes more 
entirely that cardinal doctrine of Schopenhauer 
that compassion is the hasis of ethics. The So- 
Cialist, it seems, may be abandoned by the prose- 
lytizing pessimist to his perverse belief that it is 
not the death of the body for which the whole 
creation groans, not extinction that shall be the 
final consummation 


all things: he will not 
hope for the annihilation of the will, nor work 
at the problem of universal emasculation. Wit- 
less, blinded Socialist ! he, too, will fall into the 
pit, will marry and have children, and trust in 
he ancient promise that when he has justified 
his hope for the regeneration of men by such 
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4; and five times with a sextant reading to 
every tenth second, the mean having « probable 
error of 6 These three determinations are then 
combined with weights as 277: 1:16 It luckily 
happens that the measure with the ti uusit accords 
with that by the theodolite; otherwise the weight- 
ed mean of the three determinations would not 
be so good as that by the theodolite alone, as 
could be mathematically shown by taking account 
of the probable errors. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Merriman gives this as an exampleof how 
observations ought nof to be treated. 
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ASIATIC TERRACOTTAS IN THE LOUVRE 
MUSEUM.—IL. 


Mr. BALTAZzI’s estate is situated on the borders 
of the £gean, about half-way between Smyrna 
and Pergamon. The chief village within its 
boundaries is Ali-aga, lying five miles south of 
the ruins of Myrina, which are now a desert 
place called Kalabassary. The town of Myrina 
is familiar to numismatists for its fine silver coins, 
but scarcely anything worth notice is known 
about its history. It seems to have been a quiet 
provincial city, politically thrown into the shade 
by its two powerful neighbors, Cyme and Perga- 
mon. The necropolis of Kalabassary extends 
over two adjacent hills, one of which is crowned 
with the ruins of an ancient acropolis. The site 
was first visited by M. Pullan in 1861, who spent 
some hours there on his way from Ali-aga to 
Elea, M. Pullan reports that he collected on the 
spot a few coins of Myrina, but says nothing 
about the necropolis, which had not yet been 
discovered. This only happened about ten years 
later, when the hills surrounding Kalabassary 
began to be ploughed. At first the peasants took 
no heed of the terracottas, and broke them to 
pieces. One man, however, carried off a little 
figure to Ali-aga, and gave it to his child for a 
doll. This attracted the notice of M. E. de Bal- 
tazzi, the proprietor’s brother, who was living at 
the time in Ali-aga; he immediately went to Ka- 
labassary, and proceeded to make regular exca- 
vations in the necropolis. After having collected 
a number of figures, he commenced digging at 
Cyme, the site of which was not yet, as is now 
the case, planted with vines, and discovered some 
statuettes which he told me were of archaic sty le. 
Unfortunately, he was not aware of the artistic 
and commercial value of Greek terracottas, which 
only just then began to excite interest in Europe. 
Some specimens from Myrina were sent to M. 
Aristides Baltazzi, the proprietor, at Constanti- 
nople ; the rest were left unguarded in the house 
at Ali-aga, and, after M. E. de Baltazzi’s depar- 
ture, were stolen and sold at Smyrna, whence the 
figures made their way to Athens and Paris. 
When M. Waddington, as we have related in 
our former article, wrote to M. Baltazzi to in- 
quire about Asiatic terracottas, this gentleman 
could only send him the few figures which he 
had previously secured in his town seat on the 
Bosphorus. Meanwhile, the peasants of Kala- 
bassary, who had become acquainted with the 
dealers in Smyrna, began to excavate and to 
collect terracottas on their oyn account ; thus it 
happened that a great many figures were sent to 
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Europe previous to 1880, and enriched private 


collections under the name of Cymzan, Grynian, 
Phoceean, or Ephesian. Ever since 1883, when 
the French excavations were interrupted, the 
peasants have continued to dig secretly upon the 
spot, and terracottas from Myrina are by no 
means rare in the current traffic in antiquities. 

Early in the summer of 1880 M. Pottier and 
myself were sent to Myrina by the direction of 
the French School in Athens, with the object of 
exploring methodically the necropolis, which had 
hitherto been abandoned to unscientific pillage. 
Our excavations lasted, with some interruptions, 
till the month of October, 1882, when a great 
misfortune put an end to them: the young ar- 
cheologist, M. Veyries, to whom the continua- 
tion of the work had been intrusted, fell ill in 
Myrina and died at Smyrna. Our firman, too, 
had now expired, and a: final division of our 
booty was effected: one-third of the discoveries 
was given over to the Turkish Government, one- 
third to M. Baltazzi. and the rest to the French 
School. M. Baltazzi most generously abandoned 
his share to the School, which now possessed a 
collection of more than 900 figures, vases, bronzes, 
and other objects. The unfortunate terracottas 
which fell into the hands of the Turks were 
carried off to the Tchinly-Kiosk Museum in Con- 
stantinople, where they have been treated with 
utter neglect and most arbitrarily restored. The 
rest of the collection was transferred to Athens, 
whence the choicest part of it, numbering about 
500 pieces, was sent to the Louvre. A special 
room has been devoted to the spoils of Myrina 
and will be opened to the public about the 15th 
of October. Reports on the excavations, accom- 
panied by photographs, have been published in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, the 
journal of the French School in Athens; anda 
volume embodying the results of the whole cam- 
paign is now in preparation, together with a gen- 
eral catalogue. 

Our chief object during the diggings was not 
to discover a great many terracottas, but princi- 
pally to ascertain the manner in which they were 
disposed in the graves. The dead were generally 
buried, rarely incinerated; when this was the 
case the terracottas seem to have been burnt on 
the same pyre with the body. Many tombs con- 
tained small tablets of bronze on which the name 
of the deceased is inscribed en pointillé. About 
nine graves out of ten yielded no objects, or no- 
thing but paltry earthenware; others, especially 
children’s graves, were brimful of terracottas, as 
many as fifty having been discovered ina singl>2 
tomb. The offerings are not arranged in any or- 
der, but lie pell-mell in the pit, especially about 
the head and the feet of the deceased. The sur- 
vivors certainly had no desire, as was the case in 
Etruria, to adorn the sepulchral resting-place on 
the model of the terrestrial dwellings. It even 
seems certain that they often smashed the sta- 
tues before throwing them into the grave, for the 
head of a figure has many times been discovered 
at a great distance from the body. In numberless 
cases the head or some limb was broken off and 
not to be found in the grave, which proves that 
the mutilations had taken place before the burial. 

The sepulchral furniture of the tombs com- 
prises two classes of objects: the domestic imple- 
ments which may have belonged to the deceased, 
and the votive offerings brought by his relations 
and friends. In the first class we notice strigils, 





bronze mirrors, vases of every shape, glass imple- | 


ments; in the second, which is the more impor- 
tant, we find terracottas, coins, very thin golden 
and silver jewels, amulets, beads, etc. Many of 


the former give us a curious insight into the per- | 


fections of Greek pottery at that period, viz.: in 
the three centunes which elapsed between the 


death of Alexander the Great and the Christian | 


era. With the exception of a few archaic and a few 


late sepulchres, the 5,000 graves which we opened 
in Myrina all belong to the Alexandrine and 
Greco-Roman epoch, when the city seems to 
have reached the highest degree of wealth and 
prosperity. 

The Mvrinzan coroplasts, or manufacturers of 
terracottas, were certainly influenced by the 
models of their brethren in Tanagra. The same 
fact had already been noticed in Cyrenaica and 
in Southern Italy, and goes to prove that the 
moulds used in Tanagra freely travelled through 
the whole Hellenic world. Almost identical 
figures have been discovered in Myrina end in 
Tanagra: the difference of style is only due to 
the retouching and painting, which seems to have 
been more carefully done in Bootia than else- 
where. Among the figures of Tanagrzean style 
that have been discovered in Myrina, we may 
mention here an admirable set of tourteen draped 
maidens, all found in a single grave, which,when 
placed in a certain order, take the general aspect 
of a triangle, and remind one of the sculptured 
figures on the pediments of Greek temples. 

By far uhe greater number of statuettes found 
at Myrina are quite unlike the figures of Tana- 
gra, and belong to an entirely different school of 
art. In Tanagra, the prevailing type, if we con- 
sider the terracottas of the best period, is that of 
a draped maiden or woman, standing or sitting 
in the attitude of repose. The subjects generally 
belong to private life; nude figures of gods and 
goddesses are exceedingly rare. In Myrina, on 
the contrary, resting or sitting figures are an ex- 
ception; the statues of Venus, Eros, Bacchus, 
Victory, and Hercules are very numerous; and 
the influence of the Pergamenian school of sculp- 
ture may be traced with perfect certainty in 
nearly allthe more important figures. The ter- 
racottas from Myrina stand to those of Tanagra 
in the same relation as the Pergamenian frieze of 
the great altar to the exquisite statues of the 
Nike temple in Athens. Again, while replicas of 
celebrated statues are not to be found in Tana- 
gra, the necropolis of Myrina has yielded several 
copies of the Cnidian and Coan Venus by Praxi- 
teles, of the Herakles type created by Lysippus, 
of athletes, hermaphrodites, and cther subjects, 
the models of which must have enjoyed great 
reputation, as we possess marble copies from 
them of the Greco-Roman period. Most of the 
larger statuettes are winged, and their move- 
ments are exceedingly bold. The draperies, too, 
are treated in a free style very much resembling 
that of the Pergamenian high-reliefs. The two 
most frequent types—some tombs contained 
thirty or more specimens of each—are the Siren 
and Eros with folded wings; but none of these 
are of superior workmanship, and they seem to 
have belonged to the poorer sort of votive offer- 
ings. Tanagrean figures rarely exceed ten inches 
in height; many statues from Myrina are three or 
four times as large. Another characteristic fea- 
ture is the frequent mention of the artist’s name 
on the basis of the terracotta or on its reverse, 
no signature having yet been discovered on the 
statuettes from Tanagra. Finally, we must 
mention a considerable number of large groups, 
banquets, scenes of love, and the like, which also 
betray the influence of the Rhodian and Perga- 
menian school of sculpture, where similar com- 
plicated arrangements had come into fashion. 

Some figures might, at the first glance, be taken 
for works of the archaic period ; but it is easy to 
perceive that they are only pseudo-archaic, and 
repeat, with intentional awkwardness or stiffness, 
a model of ancient times to which religious ideas 
were attached. Such are a beautiful bust of De- 
meter, with her hands pressed on her bosom, and 
many curious statues of naked goddesses, adorned 
with high gilded diadems, with heavy bracelets 
on their arms and thighs, who recall, by their 
childish and silly smile, the works of Greek 
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sculpture before Phidias. But these, like the 
imitations of Boeotian models, are only excep- 
tions, and by far the greater part of the terra- 
cottas from Myrina bear the mark of a quite 
definite and particular style, intermediate be 
tween the noble simplicity of Athenian art and 
the picturesque tendency to effect of the Greco- 
Roman school. Indeed, there exists a close ana- 
logy between many graceful terracottas from 
Myrina (representing Erotes, dancers, flute-play- 
ers, followers of Bacchus) and the paintings dis- 
covered on the walls of the Greco-Roman villas 
in Pompeii. 


The charming qualities of our Asiatic terra 
cottas are counterbalanced by many serious de 
fects, which may be traced both in Greek lite- 
rature and art after the age of Alexander the 
Great. Their grace is not free from mannerism, 
nor the boldness of their movements from vio 
lence. The heads are generally too small, the 
legs too long and too slender. From a purely 
artistic point of view, they are certainly inferior 
to the delightful figures found at Tanagra ; but, 
on the other hand, they can claim a variety of 
motives, an appearance of vigor and physical 
health, which contrasts with the dreamy and al 
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most melancholy exquisiteness of their brethren 
from Bootian tombs. On the whole, we.ma 
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fairly admire a people among whom bumble 


workmen, not unlike our manufacturers of pal 





try religious emblems, succeeded in bringing 


forth such charming and gracetul images, to 
shed a ray of joy and beauty on the silent rest 
ing places of the dead. Thus every new cor 
of archwology on Hellenic ground, however m 
dest and unpretending the recovered works 

art may be, adds a new lustre to the eternal ra 


diancy of Hellenic art 
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Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
Vorks. 

A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent to 
teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail 
price. 

Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, 
‘Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais,’ at the intro- 
duction price of 80 cents, and the ‘ Corrigé des Exercices 
dela Grammaire Francaise’ at 25 cents. The books are 
sent C. O. D., unless otherwise agreed upon. Descriptive 
circulars will be sent to applicants. 


Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


. ‘END STAMP FOR THE “ ADIRON- 
dack Forests and the Great Natural Water-ways of 
the State of New York,” to 
J. B. HARRISON 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 











